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O’ Casey’s Predicament ty J. B. Priestley 


Pakistan—A Plan for India 
By the SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 2s. 6d. net. 


What is Pakistan? Pakistan is a political ideology evolved by Indian 
Muslims, of whom 94 millions claim the right to be treated as a 
nation. The work is a serious and practical suggestion for a 
solution of the Indian problem. . 


European Date Line 
By PATRICK MAITLAND Demy 8vo. illus. 15s. net. 


Not only a thrilling. account of many and varied adventures but 
also a shrewd commentary on affairs in the Balkans.—Yorkshire 


By ERNEST ESDAILE 

Foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E. 

Appreciation by W. Macqueen Pope. 

And a Battle Cry by Dame Lilian Braithwaite, D.B.E. 
The author has opened a door into an exciting adventure for anyone 
who cares for the spoken word—and opened, by this means, a 
way to the appreciation of our many great writers, whose words 
must be sounded to be properly enjoyed. Here is something which 
is in the reach of every man, woman and child—to speak lovely 
words, with lovely sound.—Syhil Thorndike. 


Outdoor Tomato Cultivation 
By JACK HARDY 5s. net. 


Fully illustrated with diagrants, ete. Second impression (revised) 
An admirable little book of instructions.—Spectator. 
Conscientious clear little booklet.—Punch. 

A thoroughly practical manual.—Daily Sketch. 

Shows how to grow good crops, by scientific methods.—Truth. 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


.... here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty 
consecutive days. If your general level of 
health is reasonably good you can then look 
forward to three to four months immunity 
from colds. 
A 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily 
be an experiment; but it is an experiment that 
is usually successful because many people 
‘*respond’’ to Serocalcin, which is thought to 
act by stimulating the natural resistive capacity 
of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. 

Serocalcin is not a ‘‘drug.’’ It can be taken 
by adults and children with perfect safety. 
Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you more 
about— 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 


* 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford. A 60 
tablet pack of Serocalcin, for the immunization course, costs 8/54. A 20 
tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 3/44. Both prices include Tax. 


NOW READY 


ENGLISH EPISODE 


CHARLES POULSEN 


A historical romance of the period of 
the peasants’ Revolt of 1381. Foreword 
by William Gallacher, M.P. 8s. 6d. 


READY IN JUNE 


CHOICE 


Edited by WILLIAM SANSOM 


A collection of unusual short stories 
and fine writing, chosen by the author of 
Three and Fireman Flower. 8s. 6d. 


NO CLOUD OF GLORY 


HUBERT NICHOLSON 


A girl of 18 brought up in the slums 
finds herself in the dock charged with 
murder. A brilliant and mordant 
account of the influence of environment. 

85. 6d° 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING 
1 Doughty Street, London W.C. 1 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH. 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


pes problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has at last been solved, 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages without 
any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French,German in German,Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at 
all. Yet the method is so simple that even a 
child can follow it. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-service |. 
members of His Majesty’s Forces. 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no classes 
to attend. The whole of the instruction is 
given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 20 years 
with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language : 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
You can have a free copy of any one of 
these books, together with a specimen lesson, 
by writing for it to-day to :— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
159, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore 
London, W.1. 
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GROW TE OE 
MODERN 


GERMANY 
Roy Pascal 


This is the second 
volume inthis series 


Ready June 7s. 6d. 
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Notes and Comments 
Lord Keynes | 


HE DEATH OF LORD KEYNES, CHAIRMAN OF 
’§ the Arts Council, is a loss to British 

culture. His brilliance and his unusual 
combination of qualities have been widely 
recognised; in the changing pattern of the 
war years he achieved much for the Arts, 
while in the more recent phase he was a living 
proof that the Planner is not the unimaginative 
kill-joy that some newspapers represent him 
to be. Keynes’s faith in both the individual 
and the social virtues of Art was rare and 
powerful, his gaiety even rarer: both made 
their mark, giving us virtually a new tradition 
in some branches of public life. 

The debate, in a sense, continues, for the 
widespread interest in the broadcast talks 
‘*The Challenge of Our Time’’ shows an 
urgent concern for man’s complex inheritance. 
He must master his own environment, at all 
costs; yet he must cherish, conserve and make 
more widely available whatever is best in his 
civilisation. The champions of civilisation 
to-day are a mixed collection; some of them, 
however, are less confused than others. 


In Memory of Gorki 


EN YEARS AGO THIS MONTH A MEETING 

was held in London to pay homage to 

Maxim Gorki, whose death had taken 
place on June 18th. Gorki’s work had been 
translated into English since the first year of 
the century, though always inadequately and 
incompletely, and he had come to symbolise 
the aspirations of all the oppressed and down- 
trodden towards a free life. On that occasion 
the platform was occupied by Professor Laski, 
the Chairman, Hubert Griffiths, Ralph Bates 
and Ralph Fox. A very few months later 
Ralph Fox met his death at the hand of 
Fascism, whose international ramifications had 


been responsible, as we learnt later, for the . 


death of Gorki himself by typically despicable 
means. ; 


The best tribute to Gorki’s memory would 
be the re-publication in English of his principal 
works, which are now to all intents and pur- 
poses unobtainable. In. the meantime, on 
June 18th, there is a Memorial Meeting in 
London at which J. B. Priestley will speak. 


The Case of Dr. May 


HE ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORKERS 
has made clear the implications of the 
sentence on Alan May and the more 

responsible newspapers have given some space 

to what it means. The sentence is extremely 
harsh, the Association point out, when com- 
pared with some recently passed on persons, 
guilty of assisting the Nazis during the war 
and no account was taken of Dr. May’s own 
valuable work. The morality of the Atom 

Age has still to be created, but it is clear 

enough from past experience that the free 

exchange of discoveries is the life-blood of 
science. 

The legal situation created by the new Act 
is an intolerable. one because it is in effect un- 
workable. You cannot know in advance 
whether the publication of a piece of informa- 
tion is an offence or not: this is not law but 
the paralysis of society. Artists are less likely 
than scientists to be in personal difficulties in 
this way. But they must make common cause 
here with the scientists: they inhabit the same 
intellectual climate, breathe the same social 
air and will find that their ideas and explora- 
tions become crippled if those of the scientists 
are caged. 


International Co-operation in the Arts 


HE UNESCO ORGANISATION CAN' BE TRUSTED 
to know this and to act on it. At the receht 
conference on International Co-opera- 
tion in the Humanities and the Fine Arts, 
called by the British Council after consultation 
with Unesco, Dr. Julian Huxley pointed out 
that scientific knowledge is potentially world- 
wide. The Arts and the Humanities are more 
various and more regional, but interchange 


is no less essential here and Dr. Huxley pro- 
posed that eight or nine regional centres should 
be formed across the world. Other speakers 
urged the claims of an international library 
centre, an international university bureau, 
the publication of abstracts of current research 
and the organisation of exhibitions and inter- 
national drama festivals. A case was also 
made for an international effort to improve 
standards in industrial design. 


The Spanish Institute 


N THIS CONTEXT THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A 
plan for a grand Spanish Institute in 
London as a Spanish government concern, 
having the support of private friends here, 
sets a problem. The war is still not won while 
a fascist state can set up a propaganda centre 
here financed to the tune of £20,000 per annum. 
Whilst diplomatic relations are maintained 
with Spain there cannot be a legalistic ob- 
jection to this so-called House of Culture. 
Morally, however, there can be no question 
but that it must be boycotted by every honest 
intellectual. The barbarities perpetrated in 
that country by the Franco regime and its 
crimes against humanity are not to be wiped 
out by however copious a supply of sherry. 


A Film is Destroyed 


NOTHER INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM IS RAISED 

by the news that Carné’s brilliant film 

Le Jour se Léve (reviewed in this issue), is 
to be withdrawn and destroyed. Hollywood 
has bought the rights in order to remake it. 
This is the most glaring example of the right 
claimed by money to annihilate'a work of art 
since the late Lord Leverhulme impounded the 
portrait that Augustus John had painted of him. 
Le Jour se Léve is one of the finest French 
films ever made: it should be shown as widely 
to be preserved wherever there is a film library, 
to be preserved wherever there is a film library 
so that it can be seen again and future film- 
makers and filmgoers may study it. 

There is still, however, no adequate pro- 
vision for the safe-keeping and reshowing of 
films. Could Unesco tackle this? or is it a 
job for the film workers themselves? Film has 
reached the level of great art often enough 
to be treated as such and it seems incredible 
that purchase money should carry such anti- 
social privilege. The French needed the 
dollars but it is an unhappy bargain. 


The Acting Profession: Which Way In? 


N PUTTING FORWARD A SCHEME OF REGULATED 

entry to the professional stage British 

Actors’ Equity has just tackled one of its 
most difficult problems. The scheme proposed 
is marked by courage and determination but 
needs the fullest discussion; and on this kind 
of topic the free exchange of views may at 
first make for confusion rather than for clarity. 
It Can’t be Done confronts It Must be Done. 
Actors and actresses agree that chaos and 
economic uncertainty have dogged the stage 
for too long and that the war years have added 
to the confusion: there is no settled way of 
entering the profession, which means in turn 
that the drama schools work with one foot in 
the void. But some actors feel very strongly 
that the real artist often arrives in some 
irregular fashion and that a door must be 
kept open. 
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The Equity proposal to permit, as the 
necessary qualification, either training at a 
recognised school or experience in a recog- 
nised repertory theatre comes as a surprise; at 
present the repertory theatres have no time 
at all to spare for basic training and expect 
their newcomers to have been to a school 
already. Equity looks forward, no doubt, to 
the revival of repertory theatres envisaged by 
the Arts Council; and on a long view the con- 
ception of the repertory theatre as a school is 
a sound one. 

Another question that needs some thought 
is the position of the amateur Little Theatre 
that decides to become professional, as the 
Glasgow and King’s Cross Unity theatres have 
recently done; will provision be made for this? 
And how will standards be assessed, in con- 
sidering schools or repertory companies? 
Equity has made a bold and_ thoughtful 
approach to a thorny problem and we wish it 
success in finding the right answer. 


A New Repertory Theatre 


UILDFORD NOW HAS ITS OWN REPERTORY 
(Fiteatre under the management of two 
former members of the Amersham Play- 
house. This is good news from a town that 
has long lacked its own theatre and should 
certainly be capable of supporting it; and 
it is good news also for Amersham, since 
the two companies are to be interlocked. 
Each will present its play for a week at 
both theatres:: only a repertory actor or 
producer can really know what a relief that 
is from the strain of the week by week system, 
but the play-going public will benefit greatly 
in its turn. It i8 not merely that they will 
‘have a change’’: but they will be entertained 
by players whose working conditions are 
immensely improved by such an arrangement. 
The country still needs scores of repertory 
theatres interlocked in some such way and we 
wish Guildford every success. It is heartening 
also to hear from the Arts Council that the 
Mabelthorpe and Sutton U.D.C. in Lincoln- 
shire has worked out a foreshore development 
scheme that makes special provision for the 
Arts and that the Borough Council of New- 
castle under Lyne is planning to build a fully 
equipped modern theatre where the eighteenth 
century playhouse used to stand. 


The British Museum Reopens 


HE WORD Museum KEEPS ITS GRAVEYARD 

sound, but attempts to find a gayer substi- 

tute have so far failed. In increasing 
numbers, however, people are getting past 
the name to the facts: the Victoria and Albert, 
for example, has provoked enormous interest 
since it reopened. The one-gallery show at 
the British Museum is among the most en- 
chanting things in London and its division 
into bays allows the visitor to brood over a 
few things without confusion, to spend an odd 
twenty minutes in concentrated pleasure. The 
jewelled pieces from the Viking burial ship 
discovered at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk are unbe- 
lievably new and dazzling, and the visitor can 
find a Greek or Chinese corner or spend all 
his time with Mexican or Negro carvings. 
Once this kind of prowling, instead of the 
long plod all round a vast collection, becomes 
a national habit the battle of the museums will 
be won. 
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A Theatre in Embryo 
by C. Disley-Jones 


IDDERMINSTER IS CHIEFLY KNOWN AS A 
town engaged in the industry of carpet- 
making. Some people are vaguely aware 
that it is situated in the Midlands. A few 
know that it is sixteen miles south-west of 
Birmingham, that it has a population of 30,000, 
and that quite apart from carpet manufacturing, 
it is a market town of importance, in fact it is 
the chief centre for northern Worcestershire. 


For some years now, a good many citizens 
of Kidderminster have been only too well 
aware of the fact that the nearest legitimate 
theatre is sixteen miles away, which is quite 
impracticable for regular playgoing. The only 
theatre in the whole county of Worcestershire 
is in the county town, Worcester itself, and 
eight miles away. This, however, was and is 
a theatre relying mainly on _ second-rate 
revue to attract patronage. It is interesting 
to note in passing that the adjoining county of 
Shropshire does not possess a theatre of any 
description whatsoever. It was evident that 
Kidderminster needed, and, given the oppor- 
tunity, would support a centre of drama. 


The, story was that with which we have 
grown familiar during the latter period of, the 
war. There was already a theatre in Kidder- 
minster, a really iovely old Victorian building, 
heavily ornamented in the traditional style of 
red plush and cupids. But with the growth of 
the Film Industry it shared the fate of so many 
of its contemporaries, and was converted 
into a cinema, until just before the war, when 
it was discovered that the balcony was unsafe. 
The building was then closed, left unrepaired, 
and finally commandeered as a food store. 


The demand for a theatre grew, as it has 
elsewhere all through the war, and the local 
Amateur Dramatic Society, the Nonentities, 
strove to satisfy this. But four plays a season 
was as much as they could possibly be ex- 
pected to produce, and these had to be pre- 
sented first in a tiny convent hall, and finally 
in a completely inadequate and unequipped 
Town Hall. 


By their standard of production and quality 
of acting, however, this Society began to 
arouse interest and support. Having raised 
£2,000 for various local charities, they turned 
their thoughts to higher ideals. They decided 
that they wanted a theatre, not only for the 
presentation of their own plays, but so that 
professional drama could be made available 
to the people of Kidderminster and the 
surrounding district. For over twelve months 
exhaustive but unsuccessful inquiries were 
made in quest of a suitable building, until in 
1945 the old ‘‘Opera House,’’ as the theatre 
was called, was discovered to be for sale. 
With a few hundred pounds of cash in hand, 
and a guarantee of £2,000 from a handful of 
philanthropists, the Society stepped in and 
bought it. The constitution of the Society 
was immediately re-organised and the Nonen- 
tities became the proprietors of the Opera 
House, now more appropriately renamed the 
Kidderminster Playhouse. 


Then an appeal was launched, the response 


and drawing-room comedy. 


to which was encouraging but not over enthu- 
siastic, until the Arts Council of Great Britain 
came forward with a loan of £3,000, which 
has been followed just recently by an additional 
£1,000 from the Kidderminster Town Council, 
both free of interest. This ensures that 
the Nonentities are now able to proceed with 
good hope of opening the Playhouse this 
coming autumn. 


The status of this theatre will be that of a 
non-profit making concern; any money entering 
to the credit of the theatre will automatically 
become invested in the development of the 
building or its activities. The more support 
the theatre receives, the better the amenities 
and the standard of productions will be. It 
will rest with the people of Kidderminster 
themselves as to whether they obtain, on their 
own stage, the highest quality of theatrical 
entertainment. A considerable benefit to the 
community will be the fact that the Playhouse 
will. be available for the use of any Amateur 
Society, at a nominal rate barely exceeding 
the fee usually charged for hiring a Town 
or Church Hall. As the stage equipment 
will be of the. highest standard, it is ob- 
vious that this will be an important step in 
the encouragement of local endeavour. Fur- 
thermore this theatre will be the home of the 
third Arts Council experiment in regional 
drama, following on its work in Salisbury and 
Coventry. It is intended that the Coventry 
and Kidderminster companies shall play 
alternately in either town. The Playhouse will 
also be ablé to accomodate professional 
companies that are touring in the provinces, 
and last, but by no means least, the productions 
of the Nonentities themselves. 


Admittedly, these plans may sound idealistic 
but they portray all that a theatre should be; 
not a building exploited by a few individuals 
for personal gain, but a possession of the 
people for the benefit of the community. 


There will also be provision for exhibitions 
and Sunday film shows of continental and 
documentary work. As the Nonentities already 
have a subscription list for each season of 
plays, it is to be hoped that this will be extended 
in social directions. Given the support of the 
town, there is every possibility that the Play- 
house will become a real Arts Centre and pulse 
of the town’s artistic activities. 


The Nonentities have striven against much 
bitter opposition to produce important plays 
in their drama-starved town. Although there 
has been great appreciation shown to them for 
their determination to reopen the theatre, it 
does not necessarily imply that the local 
audiences welcome serious drama; on the con- 
trary, there is a distinct preference for musical 
Though the 
Nonentities have had to produce this form of 
entertainment to ensure financial success, it is 
greatly to their credit that they have also pre- 
sented plays by authors of the calibre of 
Shakespeare, St. John Ervine and Shaw, and 
in future seasons hope to include Sean O’Casey, 
Ibsen, Chekhov, as well as the work of unknown 
dramatists of merit. They have done their 
best to satisfy all tastes, from those of the 
children to the discriminating playgoer. It is to 
be hoped that they will continue with this 
policy and thus make themselves an indis- 
pensable factor in the life of each member of 
the community. 


by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


SHALL NEVER FORGET THE DEATH OF QUEEN 

Victoria. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that the death of Queen Victoria remains 
in my memory because it coincided with my 
first strong aesthetic experience. For whenever 
I hear a mention of the death of Queen Vic- 
toria I feel an instant thrill of extraordinary 
pleasure and surprise, a distant but un- 
mistakable Pop! which no passage of years 
can mute; but which cannot really refer to 
the passing of the great Queen. 

I am sure that my mother must have told 
me at breakfast that Queen Victoria was 
dead; and I feel equally sure that she told me 
the news with solemn emotion, and that she 
was in tears. I would wager a fair sum that 
she was, moreover, in black. For my mother 
was notably quick off the mark, though we 
lived in the provinces she was always dressed 
in the fashion of the moment. I take it then, 
that my mother, with tears, and wearing 
black, told me at breakfast that the Queen 
was dead—or perhaps she put it more suitably, 
and told me that the Queen had gone to the sky. 

But I have to reconstruct all this because I 
cannot remember a vestige of it. The fact 
of Queen Victoria’s death did not register 
with me till the afternoon, when my nurse 
took me for a walk and we passed the post- 
office. History tells me that it was a cold and 
foggy day, that the air was full of the tolling 
of bells, that people stood about the streets, 
blowing their noses incredulously, that all 
flags were at half-mast, shop-windows shuttered 
in token of mourning, and that the humblest 
of Queen Victoria’s subjects was wearing 
some little tag of crape or black arm-band. 

I do seem to remember that it was a nasty 
cold afternoon, but again my memory gives 
out on every other item, even the bells. And 
that is the more odd because there were three 
bells in our town, the church-bell, the school- 
bell, and the bell at the fire-station; and to 
have them all tolling simultaneously must 
have been a very unusual state of things. We 
walked up the High Street, my nurse and I, 
amid the tolling of bells, the sighs of a stricken 
nation; and we came to the post-office. There, 
suddenly, like a light turned on, Queen Victoria 
begins fo live, or rather begins to die. For dis- 
played in the post-office window was a picture. 

It was a coloured picture, I believe it was a 
chromo-lithograph. Afterwards I sometimes 
wondered how they had got it done, and sent 
to our post-office, in the time; for it represented 
Queen Victoria lying dead. But at the moment 
I was above such speculations. In one bound 
I had soared to the realms of art. The Queen 

- lay on-her back, wearing a nightgown and the 
Order of the Garter. Her hands were folded 
on her bosom, a few lilies lay across her feet. 
Her head, circled with a light, dishabille sort 
of crown, rested on a pillow, and an angel, or 

rhaps a brace of angels, hovered in waiting 
by the bed’s head. . 

There she lay, the Queen, and dead, lit up 
with the double majesty of the Queen of Eng- 
land and the King of Terrors. Never before 


or since have I seen any portrayed person 
looking so dead as Queen Victoria looked in 
our post-office window. One contributory 
factor to this aweful impression of deadness 
was the extent of the change which had taken 
place in the well-known features. There was 
not a wrinkle on the august countenance, she 
was as smooth, and as white, and as peaceful 
as my mother’s pot of cold cream. There 
she lay, far handsomer than the angel. or 
angels, and only a degree or two more mature. 
Yet it was unmistakably Queen Victoria, the 
Queen of the pennies, and the photographs, 
Jubilee ones mostly, on the walls of my loyal 
nursery. It may have been the dignity, it may 
have been the Garter; but there could be no 
doubt who was lying dead in the post-office 
window. 

In that moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
I was snatched up into heaven. Fortunately 
my nurse, too, was much pleased with the 
picture, so I was able to stay in heaven for 
quite a while, rejoicing in the magic workings 
of art, taking in every detail for my own 
future private use. 

That night, and for many nights after, I fell 
asleep on my back, with my hands folded on 
my chest and my features composed into an 
expression of deathly serenity. Time wore on. 
The nation’s grief tilted towards a national 
rejoicing. A picture of Queen Alexandra was 
added to the nursery mantelpiece, and my 
nurse often pointed out the beauty of her 
features, the sweetness of her smile, the size 
of her pearls. But Queen Alexandra never 
got a glance from me. She was not dead. 

The death of King Edward VII brought me 
no such enlightening catharsis. Indeed, what 
I chiefly remember about his death is that he 
died at a very inconvenient time of year for my 
mother. She had just fixed her clothes for the 
summer, they were all coloured and had to be 
dyed and were never the same again. After- 
wards, eating lobster and drinking hock, we 
watched his funeral procession from the 
window of an office in Whitehall. Or maybe 
this was not the funeral of Edward VII but the 
coronation of George V. This is more likely, 
because I recollect that the hock was drunk 
out of mugs, and mugs are a phenomenon of 
royal accessions rather than of royal demises. 

Perhaps the British monarchic system runs 
a shade too smoothly. It is too much like 
those slot machines into which one puts a penny 
and instantly a drawer, containing a piece of 
toffee neatly wrapped in silver paper, is shot 
forth. One takes the toffee, swallow it, slams 
back the drawer, drops in another penny. Out 
shoots the drawer, containing an identical 
silvered packet. Just as veteran motorists 
complain that pre-selected gears take all the 
fun out of gear-changing, a truly loyal heart 
might look back regretfully to the days when 
the succession to the throne was not quite so 
glib, to the days when an axe, or a revolution, 


diversified the series of exemplary lives and 
universal mournings. This unfailing flow of 
monarchs defeats the very purpose of King- 
ship. Here, for instance, am I, having lived 
in five different reigns. And what is my 
reaction? I look forward with a tranquil, and 
I hope not too sanguine, assurance to in- 
creasing my average. 

This of course, is partly the spirit of 
acquisition, latent in all human hearts, and 
increasing with age. I have no reason to 
suppose that the death of his present Majes 
will afford me the same profound and soul- 
enlivening rapture as was afforded me by the 
death of his great-grandmother. On the 
contrary, I can presume that it won’t; unless 
it should happen to coincide with another 
searching aesthetic experience. Vita brevis, ars 
longa, It was the picture in the post-office 
window that glorified the occasion. 
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Culture and Craft in the Countryside 


by S. P. B. Mais 


HERE IS CONSIDERABLE DIVERGENCE OF 

opinion about the present condition and 

future prospects of culture and craft in 
the countryside. 

According to Professor C. S. Orwin, the 
countryman is deaf and blind to the natural 
beauty that surrounds him, from which it 
would seem logical to deduce that he is not 
interested in aesthetics in any form. H. J. 
Massingham deplores the decay of crafts as 
one of the most sinister portents of the age. 

It certainly needs no more than a cursory 
glance round almost any part of rural England 
to realise that our crafts in the past were 
varied and of exceptional beauty, but in spite 
of the competition of the machines and the 
lure of higher wages in the towns, I find no 
evidence that the crafts are dead or even 
moribund. The countryman, no less than the 
townsman, is capable of taking a pride in his 
work, 

It has fallen to my lot to search the country 
for skilled craftsmen to talk about their work 
on the air and to show their ability on tele- 
vision. I have never had the slightest difficulty 
in getting not only competent but first-rate 
exponents of almost every country craft. 

It is true that village blacksmiths are finding 
difficulty in getting young apprentices. That 
is because the modern country boy fights shy 
of shoeing horses, and regards it as a step up 
in the social ladder to work in a garage. 

The forge is no longer the focal point for 
the village gossips as it used to be in those 
days when the blacksmith kept his neigh- 
bours spellbound as he read to them, on summer 
evenings under the spreading chestnut tree, 
serial instalments of Richardson’s Pamela. 
You remember the famous incident of the 
villagers rushing to ring the church bells when 
they discovered that the ending was, after all, 
happy. I still find the blacksmith the most 
companionable and frequently the most 
philosophical of all the village worthies, just 
as I find the anvil still the most musical of all 
village sounds. 

It is quite true that owing to the dearth of 
help the average blacksmith has little time to 
make wrought-iron gates or decorated fire- 
screens, but in spite of all the work demanded 
of him on the repair of farm implements or of 
kitchen utensils, acetylene or electric-welding 
as well as the forging of shoes and spare parts, 
he contrives to turn out quite a lot of decora- 
tive work for his own delight at a price wholly 
disproportionate to the labour and _ skill 
entailed. 

It is commonly believed that thatching ‘is 
becoming a lost art, but I have noticed in all 
counties where there are thatched roofs that 
capable thatchers are still to be seen re- 
thatching cottages with just as much skill and 
pride in their work as their fathers had. 

The Brains Trust were recently asked to 
account for the riot of colours on farm-wagons 
and were unable to adduce any plausible ex- 
planation. Surely the reason is that wheel- 
wrights still continue to exercise their craft and 
to glory in it. 

They paint their carts for the same reason 
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that canal folk painted their monkey-boats and 
barges with castles and roses and decorated 
lettering, because they are proud of their 
handiwork. Mass production workers on 
machines construct their engines and tools for 
an unknown market. The wheelwright sees 
his wagon advertising his sense of shapeliness 
almost every time he takes a walk. It is not 
to be wondered at that he should elect to 
embellish it with red and yellow and blue 
paint. The wagon is his form of self- 
expression just as surely as the picture on the 
canvas is the self-expression of the painter. 

It is the same with the slatter, the layer of 
hedges, and the ploughman. 

All village craftsmen work for a severely 
critical public. 

Every countryman appreciates a straight, 
well-turned furrow, a trimly laid hedge, a 
neatly cleaned ditch, an artistically propor- 
tioned roof. The truth is of course that every 
crofter is a craftsman, nearly every farm 
labourer a skilled man. What is even more 
encouraging is the fact that regions still 
specialise in their particular crafts. I found 
that out when I went round the country in the 


bad years founding occupational clubs in the 
depressed areas. It was easy enough to get 
the women at Spennymoor and other coal- 
fields in Durham going again on the Durham 
quilts, for they were only picking up again 
threads that they had inherited. 

All along the banks of the Parret at Athelney 
you will find men and women turning the local 
osiers into baskets, as you will find men in the 
Wyre Forest turning the twigs into ‘‘trugs.’’ 
Weaving goes on, not only in the ‘‘black 
houses’’ of Harris and Lewis. Rural Com- 
munity Councils and Women’s Institutes all 
over the country are doing splendid work in 
encouraging the continuance of local crafts. 
This work is as different from the ‘‘arty- 
crafty’’ nonsense of which we hear so much 
and, thank God, see so little, as a genuine 
farm-house tea is from the afternoon meal 
served up to stockbrokers and chorus girls in 
**Ye Olde Tudor Farme House Corinna Café.’’ 

Mrs. Mairet of Ditchling continues to break 
fresh ground in spinning and weaving, Jean 
Milne is a wizard with vegetable dyes. Allan 
Walton continues to design lovely fabrics, 
and Michael Cardew is not the only potter 
turning out vessels of rare beauty. 

It was while I was out pheasant shooting at 


Newburgh that I ran into Robert Thompson 
at Kilburn turning out chairs and tables with 
an adze finish that I for one find as satisfying 
as Hepplewhite and Sheraton. The ‘‘ Mouse- 
man’s’’ furniture will certainly last as long as 
theirs. 

The Age of Chivalry may be dead, the Age 
of the Craftsman is very much still with us. 
The cultural side of country life leaves more 
to be desired. 

In the village of Pulborough I recently saw 
an announcement that the Pilgrim Players 
were about to give a performance of Candida, 
and that during the winter the Storrington 
Musical Society were giving three concerts. 
The Arts Travelling League (I’ve forgotten 
their correct title) continue, I believe, to tour 
the villages, the Oxford Experimental Theatre 
are contemplating a tour with The Castle of 
Perseverance during the forthcoming long 
vacation, and the Radnorshire Repertory 
Players are touring Central Wales. 

Mr. Morris has made a resounding success 
with the village college at Impington, and 
du Garde Peach has put drama on the map in 
Derbyshire with his Hucklow Players. The 
ground is fertile. The country people are ready 
and eager to listen to good music and to take 
part in good plays. What is needed is leader- 
ship and a comprehensive policy disseminated 
from a representative central body. 

It is no use leaving it to the B.B.C. to educate 
and entertain the countryman. Such enter- 
tainment is as passive as the flicks. 

There should be a cultural community 
centre in every decent-sized village. And there 
soon would be if only some of our younger 
recently demobilised service men would take 
over the job of Fun and Games Manager in 
every rural area. The country libraries are 
doing something to satisfy the countryman’s 
yearning for sound literature, but there is a 
pressing need for someone to get up a series 
of talks on How and What to Read. To some 
degree this need is satisfied by the admirable 
talks now being given on the air by the Army 
Education Service, but what we all want to sce 
is more acting, playing, painting and writing 
in the villages. 

Village children are in many areas writing 
their own Domesday books. They show 
interest in cartography, are encouraged to be 
knowledgeable about flowers, birds, insects 
and beasts. The gap yawns after they leave 
school. There must be continuity to keep 
alive the adolescent interest in something other 
than dancing and the flicks, and their elders’ 
interest in something of more lasting worth 
than darts and whist, excellent as these pas- 
times are. We know of course not only from 
Hucklow and Dartington, that there are 
village Players. In many parts of the country 
the Mummers perform with extraordinary 
gusto the mediaeval plays of St. George and 
the Dragon and kindred dramas, and we know 
from that admirable play Without the Prince 
how ambitious some of these village players 
are. But the fact remains that we still lack 
co-ordination in this. 

The W.E.A. play a good part in dissemina- 
ting culture in the towns. I see no reason why 
this should not be extended to the country. It 
was always easy during the war to get first-rate 
lecturers to visit isolated and tiny units of 
service men. It should be equally easy to get 
the same public-spirited men to tour the 


villages in their respective regions to satisfy 
the villagers’ desire to know more of the 
history, art and literature of their own country. 

It is quite absurd to suppose that the men 
and women who showed such sustained and 
ever-increasing interest in cultural matters 
during the war should no longer be interested 
just because they are now at peace. 

We have too long accepted the fact that we 
are a dull, unintelligent, inartistic people. The 
lie is daily given to that in our output of poetry, 
fiction, drama, paintings and music. 

Our land everywhere—most of all in its 
most sequestered places—is suffused with 
beauty. Natural beauty is the countryman’s 
birthright. We have no reason to suppose 
that he is less affected by it than Wordsworth 
was. Let him hear how Wordsworth reacted 
to it, and he-may well himself cease to be 
inarticulate. Indeed, the enormously popular 
wireless programme, ‘‘Country Magazine,’’ 
has shown how articulate the countryman can 
be on questions that affect him economically, 
and the County Agricultural Committees’ 
**Farmers’ Quizzes’’ have proved how capable 
he is of absorbing new ideas in mechanics and 
chemistry. 

But I should like the country-dweller to 
consider very carefully the following figures. 
Under the present system, the rural area of 
Surrey, comprising 450,000 acres, collects 
£54,500 on a penny rate. The rural area of 
Herefordshire, comprising 540,000 acres, can 
only collect £2,500 from the same rate. Here 
surely is a glaring inequity which shouts to 
high heaven for reform. For culture just as 
much as creature comforts depends in the 
last resort on economics. 

The countryman has just as much right to 
the ordinary amenities of life, such as water, 
gas and electricity, indoor sanitation and 
damp-proof houses, as the townsman. These 
amenities could easily be extended to the 
country. It is exactly the same with regard to 
cultural amenities. 

If we wish to restore a harmonious balance 
between town and country there must be a 
great increase in the pipe-lines of communica- 
tion between them. 

The composers, writers and painters who 
live in the country but rely upon the towns for 
their living, must put something into the 
country as well as taking something out of the 
country. The talent is only latent, the desire 
to take an active part in aesthetics widespread. 
It needs only the stimulus of an enthusiast here 
and there to go round each district as experts 
went round in the war-years to rouse women 
to cook and men to dig for victory. 

Our main need to-day is to put off our 
armour of grim austerity and don the more 
cheerful, comfortable, colourful motley of the 
carefree, peaceful citizen. Our need is for much 
more fun and games, much more song and 
dance. 

But there is more fun and games to be got 
out of singing our own songs and dancing our 
native dances than in listening to Frank 
Sinatra or watching jitterbugs. 

War weariness has led to the acceptance of 
passive entertainment that stultifies all our 
creative energy. We need to snap out of that 
mood immediately, for our well-being depends 
more than we realise on our ability to cultivate 
our own garden, and no longer pay somebody 
else to cultivate it for us. 


Argument on the Screen 


A Film-form with a Future 
by Arthur Martin 


OR MOST PEOPLE Land of Promise, THE NEW 

film produced by Paul Rotha on British 

housing, will evoke comparisons with his 
earlier World of Plenty. They have a great 
many points of similarity in treatment and 
approach. Both films are influenced by 
memories of the Living Newspapers produced 
in the United States under the Federal Theatre 
project; both are divided into three parts, 
pre-war chaos, war-time planning and the 
possibilities of peace-time planning according 
to need. Both films are compiled largely from 
library material, interspersed with Isotypes and 
certain specially shot scenes. Both films are 
developed by voices questioning. answering, 
arguing, rather than coldly stating as the 
normal commentator does. And yet the effect 
of the two films is widely different. 

Land of Promise is a very courageous 
picture to have made at a time when the 
Coalition Government was in power. It still 
remains an important picture and there is 
no doubt that it will have the success it deserves. 
Iam so confident of this, that I do not propose 
to devote my space.to its praise. Instead I 
want to. go into a fairly detailed criticism of 
its flaws, flaws bound to exist in a film so 
ambitious in objective and so broad in scope. 

The first time I saw World of Plenty, even 
though I knew the script well, I was confused; 
impressed certainly, but also bewildered by an 
argument which was too closely knit, trying to 
convey, it seemed, too much in too short a 
time. Since then, I have seen the picture 
half-a-dozen times and each time I have 
enjoyed it more and got more from it. 

On the other hand, the first time I saw Land 
of Promise, I was excited; slightly confused 
certainly, but more than anything excited by 
its very stirring appeal. Since then, I have 
seen the picture three times more, and though 


Rotha Films 


the emotional appeal remains, the question 
arises, ‘‘What is the appeal for?’’ One feels 
as the lights go up that one has been challenged 
to do something and one wants to do it, but 
one hasn’t got the vaguest idea what it is 
one has to do. 

But in this case, the argument of the picture 
does not become clearer with each viewing; 
what becomes clearer is the confusion of 
thought in the mind of the producer, the 
inability, in many places, to reduce a complex 
subject into simple screen terms, and the 
over-simplification of the argument where the 
attempt to simplify is made. 

The reason why the picture produces a 
sense of frustrated action is now clear to me. 
The final speech made by John Mills would 
only have meaning, if one could go straight 
out of the cinema to the polling booth and 
return a socialist candidate. But we’ve 
already done that a year ago, and we still 
haven’t got many houses. What is wrong? 
Is the government policy wrong? Or is the 
argument of the film wrong? 

The argument of the film is, that between 
the wars those who had most need of homes 
got them last, because profit and not need was 
the dominating motive. During the war, by 
planning of production, the allocation of 
priorities, the imposition of controls, the con- 
scription and direction of labour, we got 
what was needed for victory. Why not 
conduct housing as a military operation? = 

It is this glib concept of the military operation 
on which the argument founders. You cannot 
have a military operation without conscription 
or direction of labour; a fact which the Isotype 
recognises during war, but forgets in peace. 
The film quite legitimately might plead that 
conscription and direction are still needed, 
in fact criticise the government for not 
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continuing them. In that case, the military 
operation concept would have to be de- 
veloped more fully as to the way it affects 
the supply of labour rather than that of 
materials, because there is the most contro- 
versial point. 

Alternatively, it must drop the concept of 
the military operation and develop the concept 
of housing being a civilian operation, with all 
that that implies in terms of negotiating new 
wage agreements for underpaid and filthy jobs 
like foundry work, brickmaking, clayworking, 
as well as the encouragement of the patriotic 
sense that the housing problem can be solved 
quickly only if everybody works hard and 
plays fair, rather than leaving the House of 
Commons, the Ministry of Health and the 
local authorities holding the baby. 

It is the sense of genuine passion about 
housing, combined with an equally genuine 
ignorance of how to build houses as a civilian 
operation, that produces in an audience a 
reaction of enthusiasm and impotence. 

In its power to appeal to the emotions, Land 
of Promise is an advance on World of Plenty, 
but in some other ways it is a retrogression. 
Take for example the voices. In World of 
Plenty, the main argument was betweer 
E. V. H. Emmett, already known consciously 
or unconsciously to millions as a newsreel 
commentator, and so endowed with the 
commonplace superficiality of the voice from 
the projection box; and Eric Knight, the 
ordinary, curious, intelligent man who’s not 
going to be soft-soaped. Unseen, like Emmett, 
he is the heckler in the audience and he can 
hold up the film if he wants to and appeal to 
authorities who appear on the screen to be 
interviewed. It is a simple formula (compli- 
cated only by the introduction of two unseen 
announcers, who really have no valid exis- 
tence). 

In Land of Promise, there are also two ‘‘real’’ 
people, who appear on the screen, Sir Emest 
Simon and Father John Groser. The man in 
the projection box has gone, and his place 
has been taken by Know-all, who appears 
first in a railway train and later in a symbolic 
pub, but who spends most of his time unseen, 
competing for space on the sound-track. The 
man in the audience is John Mills, and he 
stays in the audience until the middle of the 
third part of the film and then walks onto the 
screen and lectures the audience, leaning 
against the symbolic bar, (the Bar of History?) 

This stunt of one of the characters walking 
out of the audience is lifted straight out of 
the American Living Newspaper on housing, 
One Third of a Nation. In One Third of a 
Nation it was very effective, because it was a 
live theatre. In Land of Promise it is not 
effective and I cannot think it ever would be. 
While John Mills remains unseen, he can 
speak for the audience. The sight of him 
climbing onto the screen, instead of rein- 
forcing the illusion that he is speaking from 
the audience for the audience, emphasises 
that what one is seeing is not reality but film. 
It creates the sense of separation, rather than 
intimacy. I think the film would have gained 
if Mills and also Know-all had remained 
unseen throughout, each speaking as if he 
were a member of the audience. In that case, 
the main burden would have fallen on a 
narrator like Emmett, with heckling from the 
right and from the left. 
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The place of the experts is taken by two 
symbolic voices, History and Hansard. (In 
fact, there is no reason why there should be 
two. One would be sufficient.) For myself, 
I do not like such concepts as the Voice of 
History. They recall the pomposity of pro- 
vincial pageants. But if we are to have them, 
at least do not betray the fact that the Voice 
of History is really Mr. Herbert Lomas, 
wearing a rather shabby lounge suit and 
propping up the saloon bar. If we have to 
see him, he must become The Historian. 

Behind the bar is Frederick Allen, who 
doubles the role of publican and The Observer. 
But it is not clear why The Observer should be 
in the film at all; and if so, why not The 
Tribune and The New Statesman? All these 
voices would have been more effective if they 
had appeared merely on the sound-track, like 
that of Miss Elizabeth Cowell, whose per- 
formance is most moving and tender. 

In World of Plenty two recurrent types 
appeared, the British and American farmers. 
In Land of Promise we have the slum housewife 
recurring throughout the film. This is an 
excellent idea, because bad houses by them- 
selves are not so much the problem, as having 
to live in bad houses. The slum housewife, 
therefore, should be a figure for whom we 
develop a progressive sympathy throughout 
the film. But with the slum housewife, as 
played by Marjorie Rhodes under Rotha’s 
direction, we progressively lose sympathy, 
until when Know-all says as she comes on the 
screen, ‘‘Oh, that woman again!’’ he speaks 
not only for himself, but for the audience. 

The difficulty of making these film-arguments 
resides as much as anything in correctly 
assessing the mood of the audience in 
advance. In Land of Promise, the assessment 
jarred in two respects. Firstly, the voice ou 
Isotype was patronising *‘I am I-so-type... 
I am here to help!’’ says the voice, as if to 
add, “‘I speak like this, be-cause you are so 
ve-ry un-in-tell-i-gent.’’ Secondly, before the 
visit to the “Forgotten People of the Slums,”’’ 
there is a verbal build-up on the theme: how 
terrible it is going to be. This presupposes, 
a resistance in the audience which doesn’t 
exist and reduces, rather than heightens, the 
effect of the visuals. 

There is clearly a great future in film argu- 
ments, but only if the film-makers forget the 
stage tricks of the New York Living News- 
papers and really think how to use film to 
point argument. In Land of Promise, there is 
altogether too much artifice. Know-all leaps 
up and pulls a communication cord for no 
intelligible symbolic reason. Every reel or so, 
there is an explosion with no other purpose 
apparently than to wake the dozing audience. 
Shots, beautiful or startling in themselves, are 
given no meaning actual or symbolic, because 
the film was cut to a recorded commentary, 
and not re-written and re-recorded to extract 
the full significance of the visuals. To succeed 
as an art-form, the film-argument needs more 
clarity of thought in conception, a fuller 
development of the vignette of the slum- 
housewife type, more imaginative interpreta- 
tion of conflicting ideas than it receives in Land 
of Promise. The film has drive and high 
purpose, cleverness and at moments brilliance; 
but it lacks those qualities that make for 
greatness: tenderness, certainty of taste, 
imaginative vision and intellectual grasp. 


Post-War Chess 


A Nation-wide Development 


by William Winter 


HESS PLAYERS HAVE CONTRIBUTED THEIR 

share to the general cultural revival which 

has followed the end of active hostilities. 
Two facts are already apparent. Firstly, the 
comradeship of the war years both in the 
forces and the factory has given chess players 
the opportunity to prove the true value of 
their art to many who, in normal circum- 
stances would have dismissed it as an ‘‘old 
man’s game.’’ Secondly, the new recruits 
are showing a sense of the proper place which 
chess should occupy in the cultural sphere. 
They recognise its position as a science and 
an art, as a thing of beauty in itself, to be 
approached with respect and circumspection; 
a pursuit worthy of serious study, not a more 
complicated form of ludo. 


These new chess lovers will not make 
“*coffee house players,’’ that piece-banging 
species which has been a source of perpetual 
torment to all genuine enthusiasts who visit 
the so-called chess resorts. That kind of 
“*play’’ does not interest them. They wish 
to get the most out of their new medium of 
expression and they realise that, in order to 
do this, to get the maximum of pleasure, it 
is necessary to approach the matter from a 
scientific foundation. 

The most encouraging feature of the post- 
war set-up is the rise of the factory chess 
circles. There is now in existence a nation- 
wide network of factory and works leagues 
among whom rivalry is intense, and whose 
desire for improvement is manifested in their 
ardent study of chess publications and the 
engagement—when possible—of professional 
lecturers. The next step should obviously be 
to organise a central body which would co- 
ordinate the regional activities on a national 
scale. 

I am personally the regular coach to several 
of these factory clubs and can speak from my 
own knowledge of the enthusiasm and ability 


of their members. In one circle my lecture is 
taken down in shorthand, duplicated, and 
circulated as a broadsheet to the circle. The 
origin of these groups is interesting. In the 
majority of cases they started among the 
fire-watching parties, one or two of whom 
played chess and wiled away the hours between 
the alerts with games on pocket boards. This 
created an interest; other members of the 
party wanted to be initiated into the mystery 
and the fascination of the game itself did the 
rest. Firms, of course, were willing to co- 
operate to the extent of providing boards and 
pieces—it all came out of E.P.T. 


From this small beginning, we have now 
the numbers to support an organisation which 
could build up a new and virile school of 
British chess, Capable of holding its own with 
any country in the world. Unfortunately on 
the official side the outlook is less encouraging. 
There have, indeed, been a few activities, but 
they indicate that the Bourbons of British 
chess can visualise nothing beyond a resump- 
tion of the pre-war programme on a slightly 
lower plane. 


Thus the London League has been resur- 
rected with matches on ten boards instead of 
twenty, and a quarter of an hour less time for 
play. The idea, long advocated by all pro- 
gressive chess players, of allowing two evenings 
for these matches and so avoiding the adjudica- 
tion curse which deprives British club players 
of any opportunity for endgame practise, 
never seems to have been considered. On the 
cultural side, chess education receives just as 
much encouragement as in the pre-war era— 
that is, none at all. Chess in schools is still 
left to volunteer enthusiasts, many of whom 
are doing splendid work but who cannot 
possibly fill the place of the trained professional 
teachers who handle the work, not only in 
U.S.S.R. but in other democratic countries. 
The Czechoslovak Government has voted the 
equivalent of £10,000 for the development of 
chess education and Jugoslavia is also doing 
a great deal for the encouragement of the game. 


In Great Britain the chess professional is 
still regarded as a slightly disreputable in- 
dividual whose principal function is to serve as 
an awful warning to young people who appear 
to be giving too much time to chess. 


In the field of international contests, too, 
the policy of the organisers might seem to be 
the deliberate discouragement of native talent. 
At Hastings, the first international congress 
since the war, only two British players were 
invited to compete, but masters from neutral 
countries whose reputation rests solely on the 
fact that they have been in constant practice 
during the war, were among the first to be 
selected. 


In the succeeding tournament in London 
greater opportunities were given to British 
players, but there was the same curious assort- 
ment of hitherto unknown foreigners, including 
in this case, two Spaniards. One cannot help 
feeling that this selection was largely res- 
ponsible for the fact that the Soviet masters 
finally declined to participate in either tourna- 
ment. 

Not in every case, however, do the British 
chess pundits display such international lati- 
tudinarianism. In striking contrast is the 
resolution passed by the British Chess Federa- 


tion gthat in future only British-born players 
are eligible to compete in the championship, 
a decision which appears: to be aimed at 
certain anti-Fascist refugee masters who are 
applying for British nationality. 

On what may be termed the semi-official 
side, however, there are one or two bright 
spots. The Lud Eagle Chess Club, which is 
rapidly taking the place of the famous City of 
London Club extinguished in one of the 
early raids, has done an excellent job of work 
in organising the London championship, open 
to all players in the London area. The first 
contest, finished last autumn, attracted 128 
competitors, many of them previously un- 
known. The second looks like having nearly 
double that number. The Gambit Chess 
Rooms are also running interesting tourna- 
ments, 


The Workers’ Chess League, which was 
just finding its feet on the outbreak of war, is 
resuming its activities next season. The 
recently formed chess section of the Society 
for Cultural Relations has succeeded in 
arranging the great event of the year, a radio 
match against the Soviet Union. This is due 
to begin on June 19th and will be on the same 
lines as that recently played between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, with the 
important difference that, in addition to ten 
master players, each side will include two 
women. Chess has made great headway among 
women during the war. For the first time 
in British chess history they are approaching 
the game scientifically, and two, at least, are 
already the equal of all but the very best 
players. In the Radio match, however dim 
our chances of doing more than lose with 
honour against the male Soviet players, we 
have every right to hope for better results from 
our two women. 


Now what are the chances for the future? 
The material is here, the enthusiasm is here, 
only organisation and direction are lacking. 
The question is whether the new chess genera- 
tion is to be allowed to drift until it loses 
interest through sheer frustration, or what is 
almost worse degenerates into a collection of 
‘*skittlers,’? or is it to be guided and en- 
couraged along the lines of progressive scient- 
ific development? 


If the latter course is adopted, the possi- 
bilities are here to make Great Britain one of 
the leading chess-playing countries of the 
world. 


The Soviet players are supreme, not because 
of some ‘‘curious Russian mentality,’’ but 
because they are scientifically trained. For 
these players belong to many nationalities, 


including the once “‘backward’’ Far-Eastern | 


Republics, and it is therefore clear that the 
accident of birth can have nothing to do with 
it. To suggest otherwise, as the attitude of 
many of the English chess rulers seems to do, 
is a quite unwarranted depreciation of British 
ability. 

Two things are required to bring about a 
situation in which the serious British chess 
student can derive the maximum pleasure and 
profit from his art. The first is a directive 
organisation which believes that good chess is 
a thing of value and devotes all its energies to 
fostering it. The second is finance, or perhaps 
I have put them in the wrong order, fr in the 


end the whole problem bcils down to one of 
cash. Cash to run tournaments the object of 
which is not to advertise seaside resorts or 
popularise newspapers, but to improve the 
national standard of play. Cash to commence 
a library in which the theoretical works of the 
world’s masters are available to students, and 
above all cash for education. 


The ideal at which to aim is a central chess 
school with a staff of teachers which would 
direct the chess training of the entire country. 


If it is out of the question to think that the 
British Government will follow the Czecho- 
slovak example and provide a direct grant, 
what of the Arts Council? Is it too much 
to hope that they might realise that, to a 
considerable section of the community, chess 
is just as much an art as music or the drama? 
Given the support necessary to make a start, 
a re-organised British Chess Federation, or if 
that is impossible, a new body of the players 
themselves, is quite capable of leading Britain 
to an honourable place in the chess fraternity 
of the future. Without it the outlook is indeed 
gloomy. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Regional Building 
in the United States 
A photographic exibition 
of old and new building 
in the various states of 
America 


& 


Oil and Water Colour 
Paintings by modern artists 
from a well known 
private collection 


& 


Works by the late 
Herbert Snell, R.O.I. 


at 
HEAL’S 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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O’Casey’s Predicament 


How Can One Dramatise the English ? 


by J. B. Priestley 


ET ME BEGIN THESE REMARKS ON SEAN O’CASEY’S 
Rs play* by making three definite state- 
ments. I have a very great admiration for 
him as a dramatist. I do not quarrel but 
agree with his world outlook. As a fellow 
dramatist I have an intense sympathy with 
his attempts to enlarge the bounds of con- 
temporary dramatic form and to enrich the 
content. And if I think he has not succeeded 
in this gallant experiment, it is not because 
I do not wish him to succeed. 

Oak Leaves and Lavender is a play about 
England during the war. The action passes 
in a country house in the South-West. The 
characters are mostly familiar wartime types: 
young flying men, land girls, farmers in the 
Home Guard, a conscientious objector. But 
the dramatist’s method is not realistic. There 
is a good deal of symbolism, and a ruthless 
telescoping of war events. At times the 
characters talk as ordinary folk might talk, 
but more often they do not. There are songs 
and choruses. At the 
beginning and end of __ 
the play there are 
scenes for ghostly 
dancers. I should like 
to see a well-produced 
performance of this 
play (and it will be 
very difficult to pro- 
duce), and it is just Hi 
possible—for O’Casey ==]. 
is a man of genius— 
that what does not 
succeed on the print- 
ed page will come to life beneath the spot 
battens. But I have very serious doubts. 

The trouble of course is the method. What 
we have here is not drama in the ordinary 
sense but a kind of verbal opera. And to my 
mind what is gained, by way of symbolism 
and gorgeous rhetoric, does not fully compen- 
sate us for what has been lost. To begin with, 
genuine dramatic action has been lost, for we 
have no real curiosity and concern about the 
behaviour of these people. Again, character 
has largely gone, for these symbolic figures 
are not persons. And finally both the poig- 
nancy and humour that made the earlier plays 
so great seem to me to be missing too. The 
reason is not that the O’Casey of to-day lacks 
the power he had twenty years ago. It is, I 
repeat, the method that is at fault. 

Although the author of Juno and the Paycock 
and The Plough and the Stars had had a hard 
life, as a dramatist he was a fortunate man. 
He was living in the right place at the right 
time. The Civil War gave him all the tragedy 
and drama he needed. The Dublin tenements 
were rich in comic characters. And he had 
grown up among people whose talk was 
meat and drink to any ambitious young 
dramatist. He had still to bring to this raw 
material the shaping power of his genius, but 
what wonderful raw material it was! The 


*OAK LEAVES AND LAVENDER by Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan, 6s). 
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contemporary Irish playwright, like the 
American one, starts with an enormous advan- 
tage over the English playwright. His charac- 
ters and the life about him are on his side. 
They want to make good drama, too. But 
in England, where most people want to avoid 
a scene and talk in the most colourless fashion, 
nothing is on your side. If you want to put 
the contemporary English on the stage success- 
fully, then you have to search and search for 
some great key of an idea that will release the 
locked drama in these undramatic people. 
And it was here in this England that Sean 
O’Casey decided to make his home. He 
had written great plays about Dublin. Now 
for equally great plays about England and 
the English! 

But of course he did not propose to follow 
our English example, and merely have a lot 
of dullish people mumbling away in drawing 
rooms and lounge halls. He would create 
huge dramatic figures who would be as passion- 
ately articulate as he is himself. Shakespeare 
again, but now symbolical, stream-lined and 
well on the Left! So he set to work, in Within 
The Gates, and has been battling heroically 
ever since (and that is not a sneer but a genuine 
tribute), down to these Oak Leaves and 
Lavender, and losing steadily all the time, 
losing dramatic interest, richness of character, 
intensity of situation, and not gaining any- 
thing like enough to compensate him or us 
for these losses. He has enlarged his method, 
heightened his manner, done more and more 
telescoping and symbolising, and piled on the 
rhetoric, to make up for the loss of all that 
Dublin flung into his lap, to show us what a 
Communist Celt of genius can do even with 
English life and character. And the result, 
though not without great moments, has been 
largely disastrous. Much of the drama has 
gone, and we are left with opera without the 
orchestra. 

Let us take examples from this new play. 
A young girl, troubled by the ghost of a young 
bride who lost her husband at Blenheim, is 
made to say: ‘‘She’s still a symbol of a 
thousand girls kissing a lover farewell, while 
chafing death, at his elbow, waits to guide 
him safely to the battlefield.”” An amorous 
Jand girl, who has been rebuked for being 
flirtatious at a serious moment, replies:‘‘ What’s 
more serious than the life of this fair world 
that’s in the sidelong glance of a maid at a 
man?’’ A young airman says of the Soviet 
people: ‘*There must be something great in 
what the rank and gaudy privilege of the 
world’s power, secular and clerical, is afraid of: 
but this great people know only a rational 
fear, for at the top of their resolution is the 
spearhead of their Red Army.’’ And in a 
final scene between this airman and his girl, 
he says to her: *‘ However far from Drishogue 
Monica may be, her slim body shall feel the 
pressure of his arms, and her lips the warmth 
of his kindling kisses.’’ And she replies: ‘‘ And 
when he comes again, the bells shall ring his 
name alone; the birds shall sing his bravery; 


Elliott & Fry 


Sean O’Casey 


and Monica shall lead him to where all that 
she has shall be his.’’ 

Now, as we English dramatists have been 
jeered at for years because we do not choose 
to let ourselves go in this fashion, I propose, 
at the risk of seeming offensive to a writer for 


' whom I have a great respect, to say exactly 


what I think about such dialogue. It is simply 
so much windy rhetoric that obscures the 
characters and blunts the situations. It does 
not, as it is claimed to do, bring back poetry 
into the theatre. I prefer, even for poetry’s 
sake, the understatements and hesitations and 
mumblings of our stage characters. Too much 
has been lost here for the sake of Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury and soda-water. Land girls 
and airmen who talk like this have, to my mind, 
sacrificed their own characteristic flavour 
and appeal for nothing. O’Casey-in-Dublin 
created literature, whereas O’Casey-in-Devon 
is merely being literary. He is, in fact, in a 
double predicament. Not only is he lost in 
England, instead of being at home in Eire, 
but he is trying to be ‘‘poetical’’ in the 
Theatre at a time when the only genuine 
poetry, as distinct from anthology pastiches, 
is far too complicated to succeed as stage 
dialogue, which cannot be pored over but 
must be caught on the wing. (Eliot nearly 
solved the problem in Family Reunion, but in 
the Theatre a miss is as good as a mile). And 
I suggest that this great dramatist should open 
the trap he sprang on himself. Let him—just 
for fun if he likes—return to his old method, 
to the old characterisation and realistic action 
(not without its own symbolism, of course); 
and give us the bread and meat of his earlier 
dialogue in place of the mounds of almond 
icing; working within narrower bounds, which 
will give him far more real intensity. God 
knows our Theatre needs him even at his 
worst. At his best he would be again one of 
our glories, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. Ballets Négres 
by Berto Pasuka. 


ADELPHI. Les Ballets des Champs-Elysées- 


COVENT GARDEN. Symphonic Variations 
by Frederick Ashton. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 


HE Ballets Négres WHO LAUNCHED THEIR 
first season at the Twentieth Century on 

_ April 30th, bring darkest Africa to West- 
bourne Grove and provide an electrifying 
experience for London theatre-goers. The 
moving spirit of this enterprise is Berto Pasuka, 
26-year-old dancer and choreographer, born 
. in Jamaica, the son of a Negro father and an 
Indian mother, who with ambitions to train as 
a ballet dancer decided instead to form a 
troupe of his own to give shape to the ballets 
he had in his mind. 

What we saw in effect was not so much 
dancing as rhythmic movement, part im- 
provised, part rehearsed, a mimed drama in a 
new idiom. The dancers, fourteen in number, 
the majority Negroes, were collected by Pasuka 
from various quarters, and have been re- 
hearsing together since January, each dancer 
being encouraged to work out his own dance 
movements, within a general scheme. It is 
this spirit of freedom within a set plan which 
gives a spontaneous feeling of enjoyment to 
the whole affair, taking us back to the early 
days of drama when actors improvised their 
parts instead of learning them. Some are 
naturally more gifted than others, but it is 
the virtuosity of Pasuka himself both as dancer 
and mime which is really striking. 

In De Prophet, Pasuka used his hands, his 
face, indeed every inch of his body expressively 
to portray a religious fanatic who performed 
faith-healing miracles and then tried to fly up 
to Heaven, an incident which occurred in 
Jamaica many years ago. The crowd move- 
ments were interesting and in spite of endless 
repetitions it was moving and beautiful. In 
They Came he is concerned with the impact 
of western civilisation on the African peoples, 
the rather naive attempt to symbolize the 
coming of the white man by certain fixed types 
being offset by Pasuka’s own blood-curdling 
presentation of primitive religion in the form 
of the Witch Doctor. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the force of this performance, 
which brought the Voodoo worship of primi- 
tive minds before our eyes; the flexibility of 
joints, the revolving stomachs and pulsating 
rhythm of limbs in these tribal worship scenes 
must be seen to be believed. Here was the 
genuine article, the origin of the jitterbug and 
much more before it had been touched by 
the vulgarity of the dance-hall. 

Market Day was in comparison but a 
pleasant diversion, a return to the market-place 
of everyday life. For all these ‘‘ballets’’ the 
composer Leonard Salzedo has collaborated 
with Pasuka by composing some piano music 
to work in with a native orchestra of five 
Yorubans who, in their picturesque robes 
covered with writings of religious significance, 
were of great interest to the public. They 
have no written score, but follow the movements 


Berto Pasuka as the Witch Doctor “Bea” 


of the dancers, and their complicated drum 
rhythms, as insistent as they are merciless to west- 
ern ears, are an essential feature of the whole. 

At the other end of the scale and of London 
were the light-hearted, sophisticated, super- 
civilised French creations of Les Ballets des 
Champs Elysées at the Adelphi. During their 
short season, eight new ballets were presented, 
five with choreography by their youthful maitre 
de ballet Roland Petit. All deserve praise, 
the most original being Les Amours de Jupiter, 
scenario by, Boris Kochno after Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, in which Jupiter’s amorous ad- 
ventures in many shapes gave Petit an oppor- 
tunity for a series of episodes all so fresh qua 
choreography and décor that it was difficult 
to say which was the best—Europa and the 
Bull, Leda and the Swan, Danae and the 
Shower of Gold, Ganymede and the Eagle, 
or the mock-heroic return of Jupiter to Juno 
in Olympus. For these scenes the designer 
of the ballet, Jean Hugo (a grandson of the 
great novelist) made excellent use of an inner 
stage of the Elizabethan kind, while the 
lighting, especially for Danae’s golden shower, 
was an inspiration. 

La Fiancée du Diable also had brilliant 
lighting effects in a romantic-gothic setting 
designed by Jean-Denis Malcles. This and 
Le Dejeuner sur Il’Herbe are both beautiful 
ballets full of charming dances, the latter a 
picnic of young people to Lanner waltzes, 
dressed and decorated by Marie Laurencin. 
In contrast to the Petit ballets, Los Caprichos 
by Ana Nevada and Juanito Garcia, inspired 
by Goya, had an entirely authentic Spanish 
atmosphere, especially the interesting macabre 
dance by Garcia’ himself. 

Truly this is a most talented company of 
young dancers, full of promise. It was the 
more disappointing that Jean Babilée, the most 
gifted of them all, should have failed to 
recapture the spirit of the original Spectre de la 
Rose, for it seemed that he might have the 
necessary softness and lightness to interpret 
Fokine’s poéme dansé. This young dancer 
had no doubt been told of Nijinsky’s wonderful 


elevation and his famous leap out of the 
window. He should have been told also of 
the infinite tenderness and grace of the 
great dancer’s impersonation of the Spirit of 
the Rose—a dark red rose, not an anaemic 
pink one by the way—and of the solicitude 
with which he approached the sleeping girl and 
raised her to her feet, so that she began to 
dance as in a dream, with her eyes closed. 
Many of the actual steps were seen in a garbled 
version, and the shape of the dance lost, while 
the furniture of the room as designed by Bakst 
was missing, so that there was little atmosphere 
of this being a young girl’s bedroom. The 
dance became just another pas de deux and 
even an opportunity for display—a fault never 
committed by Nijinsky—while it might have 
been and indeed could have been so much 
more, so talented is this marvellous boy. 

At Covent Garden, Ashton’s new ballet, 
“a study in pure dancing’’ opened with the 
unaccustomed spectacle of Three Sleeping 
Beauties all in a row, dsing the self-same steps 
to the music of Franck’s Symphonic Variations, 
while their cavaliers waited patiently in the 
background. This, for two out of the three, 
was courting criticism, for who in the Sadler’s 
Wells Company can compare in classic grace 
with Margot Fonteyn? Nor did the brief 
kilts of the women seem to harmonise with the 
flowing, floating melodies of César Franck, 
so movingly played by Angus Morrison and 
the orchestra. Ashton has many fine ballets 
to his credit and his Nocturne, now seen on the 
large stage of Covent Garden to greater 
advantage, is a dream of beauty, but his new 
ballet does not, alas, come up to expectations. 
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Arabia Phcenix 


LT.-COL. G. DE GAURY 


An accountofajourneythrough 
Central Arabia to the Court of 
Ibn Saud, made with the first 
British Minister to the State 
after its new formation. 10/6 net 
Book Society Recommendation 


Four Thousand 
Years of Television 
RICHARD HUBBELL 


A popular account of man’s 
efforts to communicate over 
long distances, from the day 
when he lit a smoke fire to the 
twentieth-century with its tele- 
vision and radio. 7/6 net 
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After the Strike. 
death!’’ 


The World its Oyster 


‘*So you’ve come back to work, eh, you chaps who meant to starve me to 


Steinlen (1901) 


A High-Spot in Political Cartooning 


by James Boswell 


N THE YEARS BETWEEN THE WARS THERE 
were always to be bought, from the little 
second-hand bookstalls that line the Quais 

of Paris, odd copies of an old weekly paper 

called L’Assiette au Beurre, The Butterdish. 

L’ Assiette was rather larger in page size than 

Our Time and carried no text, being made up 

entirely of cartoons and caricatures with 

terse captions. The world was its oyster— 

a right-wing oyster. 

It began publication on April 4th, 1901, 
when the Boer war was still being fought, the 
Near East was in ferment, the Western powers 
were carving a trade channel into China and 
at home unstable coalition ministries were 
forming Governments which lasted a few 
months or a few days. The Third Republic 


was in fact in that state of crisis which marked 
its whole chequered existence. 
The title is a little puzzling to British ears. 
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We have no exact English equivalent of it. 
The Butterdish is the source of livelihood of 
the horde of government officials in France: 
Cabinet ministers, prison warders, customs 
officers, the police, civil servants of all ranks, 
in fact all of those who get a big or a little 
ration, by fair means or foul, of the fat budget 
of the Republic. Les Gens de I’ Assiette were 
a symptom and a cause of the brilliant 
corruption of the Third Republic. 

From its beginning L’Assiette exposes, 
blames and condemns the rottenness of the re- 
gime and the decadence of the social system. Its 
attack was savage, witty, Rabelaisian, grotesque 
and even at times sentimental. The titles of half 
a dozen issues selected at random give some idea 
of its variety.. Ferblanterie (ironmongery) by 
Caran d’Ache, satirising the French passion 
for medals and decorations. 14 Juillet by 
Steinlen, an attack on the corruption of the 
Republican idea. Trente Ans d’ Assassinat by 
Hradecky, deals morbidly with the horrors 
of the reign of Abdul the Damned. La 
Mendicité by Ricardo Flores, is a cynical ex- 
posure of begging as a trade. Les Courses by 
Georges Carré, deals with the seamy side of 
horse-racing. La petite Roquette by Delannoy, 
exposes the horrible conditions in a French 
prisca for juveniles. 

There are albums of caricatures of politi- 
cians, policemen, generals, musicians, writers, 
with impudently libellous captions. Some are 
devoted to jokes about doctors, chemists, 
lawyers and one, grotesquely humourous, 
is entirely about people with wooden legs. The 
increasing danger of war, the crimes of the 
Tsarist regime, the fear of Germany, the 
distrust of Britain, the oppression of the Slavs 


in Prussia and Hungary are all dealt with. 
The development of flying and of the motor-car 
comes in for some angry comment. ; 

The talents which co-operated in this 
periodical were so varied and so international 
that it is impossible to say that any single 
tendency ever dominated it. Some of the 
artists are known in England for their less 
directly political or satirical work. Steinlen, 
Forain, Caran d’Ache, Hermann-Paul, Willette, 
Poulbot, Galanis, van Dongen, Juan Gris are 
some of these but there are other signatures 
to interesting and sometimes brilliant work, 
that are almost unknown. Huard, Leal de 
Camara, Grandjouan, Jossot, Radiguet, Galan- 
tara and above all Delannoy are artists of 
exceptional ability. Delannoy is particularly 
interesting, for he was a fine draughtsman with 
a biting sense of satire. He began by drawing 
rather Daumieresque cartoons in which the 
strength of his grim political convictions and 
the heavy power of his draughtsmanship are 
well mated. Later he developed a loose, 
wolfish style of drawing that went with a 
sharpened sense of injustice and exploitation. 

Late in 1908 he was arrested for publishing 
an anti-militarist cartoon in Hommes du Jour. 
He was sentenced to a year in prison and a 
3,000 francs fine. In an issue of L’Assiette 
called Liberté d’Opinion a number of artists 
contributed drawings in his support or in 
criticism of the verdict. He himself did a 
double spread showing Clemenceau as gaoler 
of the Santé, the French political prison, and a 
crowd of prisoners behind the bars, including 
Almeryada with whom he had collaborated to 
produce La Petite Roquette a year earlier. A 
drawing of a jury, obviously inspired by his 
trial, and one of his most savage contributions 
to the periodical, is reproduced in the next 
column. 

In 1909 a change became apparent in the 
policy of the paper. A slow swing in emphasis 
from the class enemy within, to the foreign 
enemy over the eastern frontier. German 
armaments had Frenchmen worried and prose- 
cutions such as the Delannoy case must have 
had. some effect on editors whose preoccupa- 


Briand: How dare anyone say there isn’t 
freedom of opinion in France? I’ve proved it. 
I only had to change mine to get a Cabinet 


Minister’s job. A. Delannoy (1908) 


|zment.’’—From a speech in 1908. 


it with destructive criticism, however effec- 
', could lead only to a sterile nihilism or a 
lapromise with the bourgeois values they 
| so often attacked. In early issues the 
lous edge of satire satisfies the mind because 
the “froide et juste colére’’ Grandjouan 
aks of, in describing his feelings at the scene 
i terrible mining disaster at Courriéres. But 
yer is not enough to sustain a high quality 
work over a long period. A destructive 
itude of mind ends by destroying the thinker 
aself. 

U’Assiette au Beurre ceased publication 
ne time in 1912. The last two years of its 
: Saw 4 progressive deterioration of drawings 
1 ideis until, in the end, it might seem to 
ye dud simply because it was not fit to 
vive. The real cause probably lay in the 
ywth if the Socialist movement which led by 
irés lad created a new political climate on 
: Let. The emphasis had changed to 
zanis:tion rather than attack and in this 
w clinate the roots of the editor’s negative 
licy just dried up. 

[n theten years of its life little that happened 
the vorld escaped the editor’s eye or the 
ist’s brush. At its best it was a remarkable 
itribution to the art of satire. Its pages, 
ve win Rabelaisian comment on, or acid 
ticism of, every topic that touches humanity, 
ike uw a history book that even to-day 
ngs 1) life the personal and political prob- 
ns ofa whole period. 


menceau: ‘‘There is freedom for all opinions, except subversive ones. Those 
be judged by the jury, that is, ‘by the people assembled at the seat of 


A. Delannoy 


The Conference. ‘‘Gentlemen, we are here to give legal status to an accom. 


plished fact.” A Voice: ‘‘And what about Turkey?’’ ‘‘To Turkey we car 
offer our sincerest sympathy.’’ Juan Gri: 


The Awakening. From Vive /a Russie/ the issue for 10th February, 1906, devoted wholly to the Russian people’: 
struggle against Tsardom. Galantar. 
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COVEN 


Sole Lessees : BOOSEY & HAWKES 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Ballet Season 


The Sleeping Beauty 


Hamlet 
(first performance of this Season) 


Symphonic Variations Nocturne 
Adam Zero 


The Rake’s 
Progress 


Les Sylphides 


Les Patineurs 


Miracle in the 
Gorbals 
Giselle 


(first performance, new production) 


27th May — 29th June 
END OF SEASON 


Evenings - 6.45p.m. 
Matinees : Saturdays, 2.30 


Programme from Box Office 
Telephone: - - Temple Bar 7961 
All seats bookable in advance 


Sadler’s Wells 


ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C.1 


OPERA 


Evenings, except Mondays, 
at 6.45 
Saturday Matinee : 
June [5th at 2.30 


-OPERA-BALLET 


COMPANY 


Monday evenings, at 6.45 
Saturday Matinees : 
June Ist & 22nd at 2.30 


Present Season ends on June 22nd 


Commencing July Ist 
: A Five weeks Season by 
‘*THE BALLET RAMBERT” 


Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 
Leaflets available: Price ld. 
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MILDRED PIERCE. Warners 
SPELLBOUND. Selznick International. 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES. M.G.M 

THE BLUE DAHLIA. Paramount 
GILDA. Columbia 

THE VIRGINIAN. Paramount 


PORTRAIT OF MARIA. Miundiales Pro- 
ductions 


FRIC-FRAC. Compagnie Commerciale Fran- 
caise Cinématographique 
LA BETE HUMAINE. 
Renoir 


LA FIN DU JOUR. Directed by Duvivier 
LE JOUR SE LEVE. Film-Sigma 


Reviewed by Siriol Hugh Jones 


PRING THIS YEAR HAS BEEN MERRY WITH 
the friskings of some of Hollywood’s pet 
white lambs: the emotional domestic drama, 

the expensive musical, the chromium-plated 

thriller, and the nicely-laundered Western— 
all prinked and beribboned and ordered 
according to pedigree. 

Mildred Pierce has been publicised as the 
vehicle in which Joan Crawford won an 
Academy award—and indeed Miss Crawford’s 
polished, wide-eyed self-possession is the most 
admirable thing about the picture. It is a 
study in that remarkable American pheno- 
menon, child adulation, and its unrelentingly 
honest picture of a shallow, rapacious little 
money-grabber is a warning to all parents of 
Junior Misses and Birthday Girls. 

The pace is slow and at times the flash-back 
narrative method only just misses turning what 
should have been a serious study of a well- 
intentioned, misguided woman into a who- 
killed-Zachary-Scott. However, Miss Craw- 
ford very nearly convinces us that so much 
intense and complicated living is all really 
worth while. Incidentally. much of the pub- 
licity about “‘Mildred Pierce, the sort of 
woman most men want but shouldn’t have, ”’ 
is most interestingly off the point, and is not 
the sort of thing the picture should have either. 

Spellbound, adapted from a novel by 
‘*Francis Beeding,’’ is the latest in the line of 
Hitchcock’s masterly studies in tension, this 
time deepened with the shadow of an amnesia 
theme. The film is doubly interesting, both for 
its technical distinction and for its serious 
approach to mental illness and psychiatric 
treatment. Lady in the Dark used psycho- 
analysis for fun, The Seventh Veil gave us a 
sort of Svengali black-magic which served its 
purpose adequately; Spellbound is as much in 
earnest about the whole business as Miss 
Bottome’s Private Worlds was on a rather 
different theme—and its method is, I am told, 
accurately observed. 

The picture opens slowly, but the gradual 
analysis and explanation of the problem of 
the memory-fogged, guilt-ridden young doctor 
masquerading under the identity of a man he 
believes himself to have murdered, gathers 
speed and sureness with each nicely-planned 
incident. What acting honours are left from 
Ingrid Bergman’s entirely credible, movingly 


Directed by Jean 


earnest study of a young psychiatrist, performed 
with all her attention to detail, her eager 
enthusiasm and grave belief in the life of her 
part, go to Michael Chekhov; his performance 
as mental doctor and teacher magnificently 
captures humour and humanity without be- 
coming the stock screen comic professor; 
more than that—he gives an_ intellectually 
convincing picture of a distinguished scholar. 
(The irritated little defence of Freud to the 
disbelieving patient is one of the most neatly 
played scenes I have seen for months). ; 
Apart from its longueurs, the picture is not 
without minor irritations. The suspense, 
which at its best plays delicately on the nerves 
and leaves the audience to look after its own 
emotions, occasionally oversteps its limits and 
begins to bludgeon us into attention. There 
were moments when I regretted having to gaze 
at yet another view of the dishevelled top of 
Mr. Gregory Peck’s tormented head, while g 


Ingrid Bergman in Spellbound 


violent discord announced that he had suddenly 
achieved an unwelcome memory of his past. 
However, total restraint over romantic orna- 
ment might have turned the whole thing into 
a case-book history, where Miss Bergman’s 
vitality would have no place. 

The photography—even the trick photo- 
graphy of the Dali dream-sequence—is always 
interesting and sometimes beautiful. The 
score is an affair of insistent percussion, muted 
strings and occasional overpowering intrusive 
melody that underlines and just sufficiently 
heightens the moments of tension and climax. 
Spellbound is an honest picture, which is 
perhaps the highest praise one can offer after 
many films which have relied on psychiatry as 
ust another sensation-shaker; and, most 
astonishingly of all, although Dr. Constance 
Petersen eventually marries her haunted 
patient, the picture avoids being a Love-Sur- 
passes-Medicine emotional wallow as easily 
as it misses the usual run of psyscologico- 
thrillers. 

For unblushing, nicely-judged entertain- 
ment value, Ziegfeld Follies, a cinema revue, 
stands very high in the line of star-encrusted 
musicals. Apart from a delightful sketch from 
Judy Garland as a cinema grande dame of the 


Garbo-Hepburn school, all slouch and drooping 
coiffure, the comedy is weak. But there are 
three numbers from Fred Astaire which are 
alone enough to make the picture. Astaire 
pathetic and lyrical as a Limehouse waif, 
flashing like a scarlet humming-bird through a 
blue China world, or Astaire brittle and 
sophisticated as an apologetic and slightly 
raffish jewel-thief, dancing on a polished floor 
that glides away from under him—it is a more 
secure and finished technique than ever. This 
is how all musicals should be, with size and 
colour and music all on the enormous scale 
and yet nicely controlled. 

The ration of thrillers has included The Blue 
Dahlia and Gilda. The Blue Dahlia is an 
addition to the James Chandler screen adapta- 
tions—in no way the equal of Farewell, My 
Lovely, but illuminated with the Chandler 
wisecracking speed and smoothness. The plot 
itself is a dreary affair, and except for the 
moments when William Bendix, as a flier with 
a head injury, is under suspicion, one cares 
very little who killed the bad girl who didn’t 
respect marriage. 

Bendix himself can by this time almost 
convince us even when he is a great big uncle 
and is crying with the best of them in that 
tearful ruin, Sentimental Journey. He has the 
only flesh-and-blood part in The Blue Dahlia, 
and invests it with the popular tough, dull- 
‘witted pathos that recalls Lennie in Of Mice 
and Men, and which remains in the memory 
long after everything else about the picture has 
faded. The cutting is as smooth and stream- 
lined as Miss Lake’s appearance, and the 
dialogue as taut as Mr. Alan Ladd’s patent 
mirthless smile. 

These two films will provide two more 
illustrations for the present most popular topic 
of discussion in literary sociology—the con- 
temporary scene in the romanticised under- 
world. Gilda has all the ingredients by now 
so well-known and analysed: the hard-boiled, 
girl-slapping hero with a past, the lush heroine 
with the parted lips, dim dark voice and 
featherweight mind, the exquisite photography 
and set-lighting lavished on casino subject- 
matter, the noisy and somewhat boring 
entanglements of a hatred that is only true 
love in disguise, the big crook who—like the 
Eldest Magician—owns All-the-Tungsten- 
There-Is, and, sandwiched in somehow, the 
odd German agent to provide the necessary 
violence. It is all set in Buenos Aires, which, 
together with Casablanca, Algiers and Mar- 
tinique, makes up the big four localities for 
this brand of glamorisation of thuggery, large 
and small. It is an interesting picture for the 
elegance and occasional poetry of the photo- 
graphy, the splendid nullity of Miss Hayworth’s 
acting offset by the perfection of her person, 
and ‘the portentous banality of story and 
dialogue. 

The remainder of Hollywood films have 
been unexciting. Paramount’s remake of 
Owen Wister’s epic The Virginian is painstaking 
and looks freshly spruced, but had it not been 
for Brian Donlevy dressed in neat but not 
gaudy all-black suiting as the villain who smiles 
under compulsion as he insults the hero, I 
should have been bored past caring. With 
Gary Cooper in pre-atomic 1929, I might have 
cared more. 

The most photographically interesting pic- 
ture from America this month was the Mexican 


film that followed The Last Chance in M.G.M.’s 
“‘international’’ programme at the Ritz. 
Portrait of Maria is a slow, naive, occasionally 
Hollywood-modelled story about a persecuted 
Indian girl. It is atrociously dubbed and 
indifferently cut, but the beauty of the Mexican 
background, with its slow, broad rivers, tall 
trees and flower-laden boats, of the Indian 
faces and of the grave, sincere playing of 
Dolores del Rio, lifts an unusual picture well 
out of the common run. 

French films have been mostly re-issues. 
Despite the new pictures advertised weekly in 
L’Ecran Frangais, the only new arrival in 
London has been Fric-Frac, and even this 
looks as though it was made in the ’30’s. It is 
a light-hearted little piece about an innocent 
jeweller’s assistant and a pretty thief—only, as 
the hero is Fernandel, his innocence is not 
entire. The thieves’ argot is unintelligible, 
and the brave attempt to translate it into 
rhyming slang sub-titles is only occasionally 
wholly successful. It is a gay and unvarnished, 
often vulgar, essentially good-natured and 
quick-witted picture, with a display of dazz- 
lingly intelligent acting from Arletty, Fernandel 
and the incomparable Michel Simon, but the 
material is sometimes weak enough to make 
the playing look like a professionally perfect 
darn in a worn-through stocking. 

Otherwise there has been a run of revivals, 
among them pictures in which Gabin gave 
some of his greatest performances. Les Bas 
Fonds has been showing at the Baker Street 
Classic; Renoir’s sombre adaptation from Zola, 
La Béte Humaine, was revived at the Curzon, 
La Fin du Jour at the Academy and Le Jour 
Se Léve at Studio One. They are examples of 
one of the greatest and most looked-for 
virtues in French film-making—the ability to 
portray reality in terms of art until the two 
fuse indistinguishably. 

La Béte Humaine, not altogether successful 
when one remembers its untidy loose ends of 
plot, is yet distinguished by unfergettable 
intuitive characterisation and an uncom- 
fortably effective skill in matching background 
inanimate objects with the lives of the pro- 
tagonists. The train sequences, indeed, take 
on a life of their own. One remembers Gabin’s 
controlled portrayal of a man betrayed by his 
own congenital mental disorder and by his 
passion for a shallow woman; Simone Simon’s 
furry, feline prettiness; the sad little dance-hall 
sequence; the unfinished rush of the driverless 
express thundering out of the picture. It is a 
film of impressive, lovely moments even if it 
is not an artistic whole. 


Duvivier, who has returned to France and 
is now directing Panique with Michel Simon, 
embarked in La Fin du Jour on a smaller, 
gentler but no less profound subject than that 
covered in La Béte Humaine. The theme—the 
pathetic mock-lives of a group of retired actors 
in a rest-home—is treated with a witty tender- 
ness tempered by irony and free from all trace 
of sentimentality. It is interesting to compare 
the acting of Louis Jouvet as an ageing Don 
Juan obsessed with his past exploits, and of 
Michel Simon as a buffoon with impossible 
dreams of greatness, with the pattern-perfect, 
devitalised and mannered gesticulation of many 
products of cinema grooming. The picture is 
outstanding both for the wit of its dialogue and 
for the performance of Simon. Laughton, 
before his own manner overpowered him, had 
much of this greatness without its emotional 
flexibility. 


Cambridge Theatre 
(Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 


to Prince Littler) 


EARLHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
LONDON, W.C.2 


(Nearest Stations: Leicester Square and 
Tottenham Court Road) 


EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING AT 7 


MUSIC, ART & DRAMA 
SOCIETY CONCERTS 


(London Music, Art and Drama Society Ltd.) 


The New - 


LONDON ORCHESTRA 


with 
WORLD-FAMOUS SOLOISTS 
AND CONDUCTORS 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE 
Tickets: 10/6, 8/6, 6/6, 5/-, 3/6 & 2/6 


From 
BOX OFFICE, CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 
(TEM. 2527), usual Agents, and 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124 Wigmore Street, 
W.1 (WEL. 8418) 
A stamped addressed envelobe should 
accompany all postal applications for seats 


Where to hear The London Philharmonic Orchestra in JUNE 


Date Town Hall Time Conductor Soloist 
Ist Chatham Central Hall 6.45 Fitelberg — 
2nd London Stoll Theatre 3.0 De Sabata — 
4th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 De Sabata — 
6th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 Cameron Kendall Taylor 
7th London Royal Albert Hall 7.0 Sargent & Lambert Eileen Joyce 

Marjorie Lawrence 
9th London Stoll Theatre 3.0 Fitelberg Clifford Curzon 

Iith Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall 7.30 Bernstein Marjorie Lawrence 

14th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 De Sabata — 

16th London Stoll Theatre 3.0 Bernstein Marjorie Lawrence 

\7th Watford Town Hall 6.45 Bernstein Marjorie Lawrenca 

19th Leicester De Montford Hall 6.45 Bernstein Marjorie Lawrence 

20th Walthamstow Assembly Hall 7.0 Bernstein Marjorie Lawrence 
2Ist London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 Bernstein Eileen Joyce 

23rd London Stoll Theatre 3.0 Fitelberg — 

25th Hornsey Town Hall 7.0 Fitelberg Jean Pougnet 

27th Bristol Central Hall 6.30 Pending — 

28th London Royal Albert Hall 7.30 Pending — 

30th London Stoll Theatre 3.0 Sargent —_ 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, Ltd., 53 Welbeck Street, W.| 


Welbeck 1258 
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Ballet Rambert 


Marie Rambert 


Direction : 


London Season 
SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


commencing July Ist 


Ballets by Ashton, Gore, Howard, Tudor, 
Staff and Classics 


School (including Children’s Classes): 


MERCURY THEATRE 


2 Ladbroke Road, London, W.11 


All particulars from the Secretary 


PARk 7233 


TWENTIETH CENTURY THEATRE 
291, Westbourne Grove, W.II 

Undg. Sin. : Notting Hill Gate. Bus Routes: 15, 22, pass the 
Theatre; 7, 27, 28, 31, 4€, cross Westbourne Grove 


at Chepstow Road 


For a short season commencing APRIL 30th 
Matinees : Thursdays at 2.30 


Nightly at 7 o'clock 
Box Office now open, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Phone; Park 6870 


BALLETS NEGRES 


Director : Berto Pasuka 
presents Four Original Negro Ballets 


De PROPHET AGGREY 


THEY CAME MARKET Day 


Choreography : Berto Pasuka 
Decor: Roy Hobdell Music: Leonard Salzedo 


First Performance of AGGREY on Monday, May 6th 


Prices - + 2s.— 10s. 6d. 


Commencing Monday, June 10th 


JAVANESE BALLETS 


Evenings, 7 Matinees, 2.30 
Saturdays, 4.45 and 7.45 


Commencing Tuesday, June [8th 


“Love Repeat Love” 


by Martha Gellhorn and 
Virginia Cowles 
Directed by WALLACE DOUGLAS 


UNITY THEATRE 
Goldington Street, London, N.W.] 
presents a 


Comedy Hit on Hollywood 
66 f e 
Boy meets Girl” 
by Bella and Samuel Spewack 
Directed by TED WILLIS 


Tuesdays to Sundays at 7.30 p.m. 
Extra Performances SAT. and SUN. 4.15 p.m. 
SEATS: 2/- 3/- 4/- 5/- 


MEMBERS ONLY fi MINIMUM FEE 2/- 


Phone: EUSton 5391 
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EMBASSY THEATRE: ovmrose 2211 


Carné’s Le Jour Se Léve is perhaps the most 
faultless of the revivals. It was shown in 
London two years ago, since when Carné has 
finished Les Visiteurs du Soir and Les Enfants 
du Paradis, (when shall we see them?), and is 
at present at work on Les Portes de la Nuit, on 
a theme similar to that of Roland Petit’s 
recently-seen ballet, Rendezvous. This is 
probably the last time Le Jour Se Léve will be 
shown in England, since Hollywood, who made 
Judas Was a Woman out of La Béte Humaine, 
has bought the film rights and will dispose of 
the picture accordingly. It is an astonishingly 
subtle film, simple in shape (it is set within the 
framework of the last night of a hunted man), 
yet possessed of haunting overtones of sight 
and sound. The body of a man pitches down 
the stairs as the film opens, and as upstairs the 
murderer waits for the police to close in, the 
reason for the murder is explained in flashback. 

There are only four principal characters— 
the commonplace, homeless hero, the girl he 
loves, the girl’s seducer—a self-dramatising, 
warped theatrical charlatan—and the seducer’s 
mistress (beautifully played by Arletty with her 
customary mixture of warming zest for life 
and sardonic toughness). The understanding 
brought to bear on these four characters by 
director, script-writer and players is beyond 
praise. They are all without background, 
without roots; they exist only in the present, 


for their past is dreams and their future hope- 
lessness. Each lives in a separate world and 
when these worlds impinge, the result is un- 
happiness. The feeling of elegiac melancholy 
that suffuses the film, in a manner reminiscent 
of Quai des Brumes, is only intensified by the 
two sequences between the castaways Francois 
and Francoise, where a curious unsatisfied 
tenderness affords them what looks like 
momentary happiness. 

Gabin’s nervous, restrained performance is 
as masterly as anything he has done. He can 
convey the difference in pace between the 
mounting tension of fear and the nostalgic 
listlessness of regret with a perfect economy 
of technique. Carné’s unfailing choice of the 
right image to set the mood of a scene is too 
celebrated to need emphasis; one will not 
easily forget the bullet-starred mirror, the eyes 
reflected in the window, the bulk of the 
cupboard against the barricaded door, the 
diminishing packet of cigarettes. The mood he 
expresses is so important that it is the initial 
basis of his work rather than its ultimate 
attainment—it is the painter’s colour, the 
musician’s key. We shall remember Lubitsch for 
his wit, Hitchcock for his implication, Ford for 
his tragic grandeur; Carné for his sense of per- 
sonal grief and pity, of tragedy in littleness and 
waste, for his under-emphatic poetry of direction. 


Theatre 


Recent Productions 


NEW. Our Town by Thornton Wilder. 

WESTMINSTER. Frieda by Roland Millar. 

NEW LINDSEY. The Long Mirror by J. B. 
Priestley. 

MERCURY. The Resurrection by W. B. 
Yeats. 


ARTS. Exercise Bowler by T. Atkinson. 


UNITY. The Shepherd and the Hunter dy 
David Martin. 


KINGS, HAMMERSMITH. In Time to 
Come by Howard Koch and John Huston. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 

N ITS wAY Our Town IS A DOCUMENTARY. 

You remember Oscar Wilde’s complaint 

that life was imitating art and doing it too 
melodramatically. Our Town makes that 
criticism of life too. Events are avoided not 
only because they’re too melodramatic but 
because childhood’s happy birthdays before 
big and dangerous things like puberty happen, 
are nicer that way. The play is a voyage back 
to the womb and ends in a graveyard full of 
nice people. Then Marc Conelly, the Stage 
Manager, draws the curtain across the scene 
and tells us laconically we can go home now. 
He trusts we’ll sleep well. 

And of course we do. Wilder and his 
American company work on us till we come 
out as purged as Aristotle, but not with pity 
and terror: only with Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘drop- 
pings of warm tears.”’ 

Given the obvious limitations, why do we 
feel we’ve been given a larger chunk of reality 
than usual? Because of the trick of doing 
without props and sets? Because a narrator 
has been borrowed from Denham or Portland 
Place? No. It has very little to do with the 
Chinese fun and games. Superficial and 
sentimental as Wilder is, he is at least writing 
about an authentic community and studying 
the effect of its social pressure on individuals. 
It’s a damning criticism of the contemporary 
theatre that Broadway for years and now 
St. Martin’s Lane are mouth-watering over 
this smell of a good meal round the corner. 
Poor sheep, we look up and are not fed, but 
there’s a grand smell—of Bisto. 

Wilder’s tricks are, of course, superbly con- 
trived. He and producer Jed Harris between 
them have thought up a dozen ways of prodding 
lazy imaginations. They are inconsistent! 
Very well, they are inconsistent. Why do we 
hear the milkman’s bottles (on the panatrope) 
if we can’t see them? Sometimes we have 
sound without sight, sometimes sight without 
sound. It’s just a matter of which does the 
trick easier. We have no props, and the 
housewives thread invisible peas, but when 
they go to a funeral they have real umbrellas. 
Well, it makes a nice stage picture. But all 
this is nothing to the sly way Wilder is getting 
at our childhood memories. The psycho- 
logical experiment is the cunning one. 

The point is worth making, because the 
sleight of hand is deceptive. They tell us at 
school that all the theatre needs is a plank and 
a passion. Wilder has reduced the formula to 


a plank and a memory. And I daresay one of 
the results of London’s recent re-discovery of 
his ten-year experiments is that some people 
will run away with the idea that all you need 
is a plank. 

The critic, too, has to be watchful. The 
night after seeing Our Town I went to Ronald 
Millar’s Frieda at the Westminster—another 
playwright studying the effect of social pressure 
on individuals. Méillar’s technique is more 
conventional, You take a current question 
—how shall we treat the Germans?—and 
ventilate it in a plot full of strong situations. 
The R.A.F. pilot has married the German girl 
who helped him to escape. Her brother turns 
up and is found to be the S.S. man who tor- 
tured the village hero. Now it was easy to 
attribute my impatience to the feeling ‘‘This 
technique is now old-fashioned’’, but quite 
wrong. The inadequacy was not in the way 
the plank was draped but in the passion. 

J. B. Priestley’s The Long Mirror at the New 
Lindsey Theatre is another play in the one-set 
convention, a serious, thoughtful play that has 
waited six years for its London production. 
Priestley starts with the hypothesis that a man 
and a woman have achieved a mental union 
though they have never seen each other and 
he has never heard of her: telepathy plus. 
What happens when they meet? He is married, 
of course, to a woman who loves but doesn’t 
understand him. Priestley is delving into the 
roots of passion and the play holds together 
for its three hours. Yet it remains a gallant 
effort because the hypothesis is unfruitful. The 
mind without a body floats away out of reach. 
That is exactly what happens to Priestley’s 
composer-hero. If we could get at his scores 
we might know something about him: but if 
his body is irrelevant, why bother to put him 
on the stage? 

Yeats was at work on this theme in The 
Resurrection, now at the Mercury, a short 
play which is little more than a philosophical 
argument between Jew and Greek and Syrian 
in Jerusalem in the year One. I found it 
profoundly impressive, though not very well 
put on. For no reason that I can see Mr. E. 
Martin Browne has decided to cut the final 
poem, essential though it is to the structure 
of the play and to Yeats’s thought. The play 
should be seen. In case you have no copy of 
the text I quote the missing epilogue: 

In pity for man’s darkening thought 

He walked that room and issued hence 

In Galilean turbulence; 

The Babylonian starlight brought 

A fabulous formless darkness in; 

Odour of blood when Christ was slain 

Made Plato’s tolerance in vain; 

In vain the Doric discipline. 


Everything that man esteems 

Endures a moment or a day; 

Love’s pleasure drives his love away, 

The painter’s brush consumes his dreams; 
The herald’s cry, the soldier’s tread 
Exhaust his glory and his might: 
Whatever flames upon the night 

Man’s own resinous heart has fed. 


David Martin’s The Shepherd and the Hunter 
at Unity is placed in the Palestine of to-day. 

It is an effective play about terrorists and 
makes full use of the melodramatic chances. 
The observation of the orange-planter’s style 
of life is evidently based on experience. At the 


same time the play generally imbues us with 
no very strong sense of reality. Is this because 
the theme itself, terrorism, so shatters normal 
human relations that the rest of life seems dull? 
Or is it because David Martin hasn’t taken 
his theme deep enough and doesn’t give us the 
sense of the pressure of people on people— 
that sense (as Wilder so well knows) for which 
we’d sacrifice a thousand plots, a million sets? 
One scene, that between the old Jewish planter 
and his foreman, leapt into life for this very 
reason. I believe if David Martin’s poetic 
imagination had brooded more deeply on the 
problem of people living together—whether 
Arabs or Jews—he would have produced a 
better play, though all this might have made 
hay of his neat plot. 

I mention Exercise Bowler at the Arts though 
I haven’t seen it since having missed the first 


night I have found it impossible to get in. Its 


success with the public is worth noting as 
indicating once again the strength of people’s 
interest in the non-naturalistic forms in the 
theatre. As you will have read in the press, 
Exercise Bowler, by certain pseudonymous 
authors, is a consideration of the problems of 
the time, in terms of an audience stopping a 
falsifying play and soldiers invading the stage 
to show in the form of charade what they con- 
ceive to be the truth about war and post-war. 

It is quite clear that the conventions of 
playwriting are changing round us more 
rapidly than most critics imagine. I was 
interested at the tumultous reception of In 
Time to Come, a play about Woodrow Wilson 
by Howard Koch and John Huston, put on by 
T.R.T. at the King’s, Hammersmith. Myself, 
I found the play a dull chronicle of an unin- 


teresting politician in the flatter documentary 
style: but the audience lifted the roof. S 
tomatic—but of what? Well, here’s a theory 
I shall throw out without developing it. In the 
nineteenth century the camera was invented. 
For a generation or so painters took little or no 
notice, though some of them found the new 
invention helpful. Then, as it became clearer 
the camera could do realistic representation 
so much more accurately than any painter, 
neurosis set in in the studios. But in the course 
of years the outcome was a new attention to 
the true character of painting as such. 

The sound film has been with us seventeen 
years. It is taking over more and more of the 
functions of the picture stage. Then the 
theatre can reply by showing its power to break 
away from the peepshow in a way the film 
cannot (though sometimes it tries, as in Land 
of Promise or in AHellzapoppin). The 
facetious notice in the pubs says, ‘* We have an 
arrangement with the bank: they don’t sell 
beer, we don’t cash cheques.’’ In the end 
theatre and film may come to such an 
arrangement. 

It is a big question and requires thought. For 
instance, does all this mean we are in for a 
repetition of the self-conscious period in the 
theatre represented by Meierhold in Russia in 
the *twenties? In history that phase gave way 
before the sturdy reality of Stanislavsky’s 
approach. But even Stanislavsky and Chekhov 
and Ibsen are pre-talkie. If we hand over 
naturalistic story-telling to the film, we end in 
quite a different place from Meierhold. But 
there I’d better apply my own warning to 
myself: Don’t think so much about the plank 
that you forget the passion. 


The first ffrr recording by 


THE LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Now you can really hear in your own home the full majesty 


of this famous orchestra conducted by Ernest Ansermet, 


in their first full frequency range recording by Decca. 


PETROUCHK A—Ballet Suite (Igor Stravinsky) 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Conductor, Ernest Ansermet) 


Recorded at the Kingsway Hall, London, K 1388/92 (10 sides), 4/- (plus P.T.) 
Automatic couplings AK 1388/92 


Deeea ffrr heving WAUIOC 


The Decca Record Company, Limited, 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 


Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


H.M.V. D.B.6268-9. Till Eulens- 
piegel. 

F ALL RICHARD STRAUSS’S MUCH-DISCUSSED 

works which caused sensations in their 

own day but now seem straightforward 
enough, Till Eulenspiegel and Rosenkavalier 
are the most certain to survive. This recording 
will, I am sure, help the process for the 
symphonic poem. It is superb. It is the 
product of a rare occasion when the orchestral 
playing, the interpretation and the recording 
come together at the same fine level. In spite 
of the complexity of the orchestration, the 
instrumental work can be followed easily 
without the aid of a score, although the study 
of one will increase the listener’s enjoyment. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under its 
permanent conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, 
justify in this instance the frequent comment 
that it is the leading orchestra of the world; the 
only recent comparison in recording has been 
the L.P.O record of the Tchaikovsky Polonaise 
mentioned last month—and that makes less 
demands on everyone concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


COLUMBIA LX 941-5. 
and Isolde. 

These are records for the delight of the 
opera-lover, and will create a nostalgia for 
pre-war days at Covent Garden. They cover 


STRAUSS: 


WAGNER: Tristan 


Haydn — Symphony No. 97 in C (Salomon 
Set, No.1) - - - - DB 6222-4 


Sir Thomas Beecham and 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 7in A DB 2986-90 
Toscanini and 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
Elgar — Enigma Variations - DB 2800-2 
Sir Adrian Boult and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


Sibelius—Violin Concerto in D Minor 
DB 6244-7 
Ginette Neveu and the Philharmenic Orchestra 
Conducted by Walter Siisskind 


GREATEST ARTISTS 
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CLASSICAL 
RECORDINGS 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THF GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., 


the Prelude to Act I, Isolde’s Narration, the 
Prelude to Act III, and the Liebestod. They 
constitute a good contribution to the gramo- 
phone library, but the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York under Dr. Rodzinski 
does not compete successfully with the makers 
of the records previously mentioned. As I 
have remarked before, Rodzinski flattens out 
many of his dynamics, so that the tonal range 
is disappointingly limited, with a loss in 
dramatic power. Perhaps this is a fault on the 
technical engineering side, for in the cor 
anglais solo in the Prelude to Act III it is very 
noticeable, and any player of this quality 
wouid, without the encouragement of the 
conductor, give more faithful obedience to the 
composer’s indications. This Prelude, by the 
way, is an amazing example of Wagner’s 
power to express his harmonic implications 
in an extended unaccompanied melody. Helen 
Traubel, who, I believe, has never sung in this 
country, sings very convincingly—in German, 
which is a good thing here. But the orchestral 
background, all important, is often vague in 
detail and colouring. 


COLUMBIA DxX1236. 
Serenade. 

This is one of Hugo Wolf’s rare excursions 
from vocal writing. Originally conceived as a 
quintet, and later adapted for string orchestra, 
it is given here in a fuller orchestral version 
which changes its character without much gain. 
The important part for viola is played by 
Max Gilbert, the orchestra being the unfor- 
tunately named Philharmonia (I hope the 
printer does not, from habit, put a c in place 
of the final a) conducted by Walter Siisskind, 
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DB 3555-8 
Menuhin and Orchestre des Concerts Colonne 
Conducted by Georges Enesco 


Beethoven — Piano Concerto No. 5 in E 
Flat (Emperor) - - - C€ 3043-7 
Moiseiwitsch and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Georg Szell 


Franck—Variations Symphoniques for Piano 


and Orchestra - - - C€ 3237-8 


Myra Hess and City of Birmingham Orchestra 
Conducted by Basil Cameron 


FINEST RECORDING 


HAYES, MIDDX 


a Czech musician. Generally, the recording is 
over-powerful, and sounds at times like a full 
symphony orchestra, with sudden bursts 
of undistinguishable noise. Consequently, 
some of the light grace of the work is 
lost, although some passages are delightfully 
played. 


DECCA K1171. Sartnr SAEns: Introduction 


from Rondo Capriccioso. 


This fiddle-player’s favourite has very fair 
treatment here. Ida Haendel, who plays it 
with the National Symphony Orchestra under 
Basil Cameron, has the authentic touch of the 
virtuoso; if one recalls performances by 
Kreisler and Thibaud with regret, it is not 
because the younger player lacks emotional 
expression, but an indefinable quality which, 
so far, keeps her out of the ranks of the 
greatest violinists. The recording is first-class. 
The orchestra is occasionally subordinated to 
the soloist when it has the main interest, a 
common fault with Decca balance. | 


DECCA K1174. Buiss: Baraza from the film 
Men of Two Worlds. 

I cannot pretend to know why Arthur Bliss 
composed this trite piece of work, but at least 
it gives Eileen Joyce a day out with the piano 
part, and she takes the fullest advantage of it. 
I also fail to understand the importance of the 
Male Voice Choir which interjects a few bars 
on each side of the record, but perhaps those 
who have seen the film will be wiser than I am. 
The orchestra is the National Symphony, the 
conductor Muir Mathieson, and the recording 
very satisfactory. 


H.M.V. C3485. CuHopin: Polonaise No. 9 in 
B flat: Desussy: Clair de Lune. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch plays these two pieces 
with exquisite poetry in an excellent recording. 


COLUMBIA DX1237. BaLakirev: Mazurka 
No. 6: Reverie. 

There is also poetry in these two unfamiliar 
pieces by the composer who fathered the 
*“*mighty handful’’ of musicians which made 
the famous Russian school of composition. 
Louis Kentner is equal to all the demands the 
music makes. 


THE WISE HAVE NOT SPOKEN 


R. JOHN ALLEN’S REVIEW OF PAUL VINCENT 

Carrol’s The Wise Have Not Spoken in 

the May issue of Our Time makes me 
wonder what purpose is served by reviews. 
The ratio of criticism to constructive endeavour 
in the arts is grossly inflated in this country. 
It is a disease, this constant unproductive 
bickering. 

What is the story? Carroll writes a play, 
which is produced in London not, raark you, 
by Unity Theatre, but by the initiative of the 
Travelling Repertory Theatre. The play has 
an enormous dramatic power. Unless you 
are three parts dead, you cannot fail to be 
gripped and moved by it. And it is written by 
a man who knows what he is doing in the 
theatre. Melodramatic? Well, perhaps it is, 
though I myself did not find it so. But at any 
rate Carroll is dramatically literate, which is 


a whole ot more than you can say for some 
of our left-wing playwrights. His play is 
didactic without being a political pamphiet— 
in itself a rare achievement in left-wing theatre. 
It is presented with great sincerity and unusual 
skill by a company including some of our 
finest actors. It unfortunately plays in an 
out of the way theatre. Result: empty houses— 
though those who do see it are enthusiastic 
about it. 

In these circumstances, was it not Mr. Allen’s 
clear duty to call attention to the play’s 
positive qualities? Should he not have con- 
gratulated Basil Langton and the T.R.T., 
urged all his readers to make sure of seeing 
the play—and then stated his reservations? 
How many other plays of this calibre (O’Casey 
apart) can Mr. Allen point to in the British 
theatre of recent years? It grieves me that 
anyone can afford the luxury of this kind of 
criticism in a country so barren of greatness 
in the modern drama. 

S. Dell 


SIR HUGH ALLEN 

N HIS OTHERWISE EXCELLENT ARTICLE ON 

William Walton in your May issue, Mr. 

Ralph Hill refers to the guidance of Sir Hugh 
Allen as being of an academic nature from 
which Walton had a narrow escape. Sir Hugh, 
Director of the Royal College of Music and 
Heather Professor of Music at Oxford, it 
should be pointed out, was, despite his official 
standing, one of the most exceptionally, even 
aggressively unacademic of men. His alert 
mind was broad and far-seeing. When Allen 
was a young man Verdi’s Requiem and 
Tchaikovsky’s 6th Symphony were being 
produced in England as the last word in 
modern music. That did not prevent him 
taking in every new development from Raval 
to Bartok with every bit as keen an insight (he 
was, for example, one of the Carnegie judges 
who passed Warlock’s The Curiew for publica- 
tion.) 

If Walton’s experience was anything like my 
own, he probably felt considerably uplifted by 
the big-hearted, unorthodox, humorous en- 
couragement of Sir Hugh. For both my 
B.Mus. and D.Mus. exercises I wrote in my 
own completely free and, at that time, pcly- 
tonal style. In the examination room there is 
a portrait of Sir John Stainer who smiles 
benignly down on the examiners. Sir Hugh 
Allen’s comment, as he Jooked at my work, 
was: ‘‘This should be called Stainer’s Cruci- 
fixion!”’ 

lan Parrott 
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Recent Novels 


STEPAN RAZIN by A. Chapygin. Hutchin- 
son International Authors Ltd. 15s. 


CASS TIMBERLAINE by Sinclair Lewis. 
Cape, 9s. 6d. 


NOTHING BUT PROPAGANDA by Iris 
Morley. Peter Davies, 8s. 6d. 


WORLDS WITHOUT END by Denys Val 
Baker. Sylvan Press, 10s. 6d. 


BOTTLE’S PATH and Other Stories _by T. F. 
Powys. Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d. 


THE ENCHANTED PILGRIM by N. S. 
Leskoy. Hutchinson International Authors Ltd., 
10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Randall Swingler 


HE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 

Soviet historical novel is the meticulous 

and lavish painting of the social and cir- 
cumstantial background. In Grossman’s 
Death of a Poet it was noticeable that this 
background nearly swamped the central 
channel of the story of Pushkin’s death. In 
Stepan Razin the lineaments of the chief 
character are also somewhat overwhelmed 
by the bubbling, hissing, roaring and scin- 
tillating torrent of history upon which he is 
borne. The reading of this huge book is an 
exhausting experience. There is not a moment 
of relief in the animal violence, material rich- 
ness and political turbulence of the life por- 
trayed, whether in Moscow, in the bandit city 
on the Volga, or the Cossack settlements of 
the Don. Every detail of clothing, domestic 
equipment, geography, is scrupulously studied 
and reproduced. Seventeenth century Russia 
is seen and felt as a huge, heaving, vile and 
splendid jungle, bringing forth monsters of 
cruelty, avarice, heroism and physical strength. 

Out of this background the implication of 
those superlative qualities of leadership which 
Razin must have had, is allowed to grow. 
There is no idealising, little theorising. This 
rebel Cossack who banded together the 
refugees who were fleeing from the cities and 
the unbridled persecution of the Boyars, to 
plunder the traffic of the Volga, is shown as a 
man in whom ideas were but the channels 
leading to violent action, from impulses arising 
naturally from the traditions of life among the 
roving Cossacks of the Don. The scholarship 
and objectivity of the author create that life 
entire and vibrant, and while undoubtedly the 
authenticity overweighs the dramatic artistry 
of his story, from the historical point of view 
this is a work of lasting importance. 

Sinclair Lewis also goes in for authen- 
ticity—in contemporary history. But how 
different his method! I found his latest 
Middle Western township peepshow rather 
embarrassing. For it is essentially a keyhole 
book, the detail is the gathered crumb of the 
pryer into private lives. We are dragged 
through every sentimental minute of the dingy 
marital vicissitudes of the Judge and his 
restless young wife, plus a bewildering diversity 
of subsidiary peeps into the mess of other 
middle-class marriages as we go along. When 
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Edward A. Armstrong 


the author ventures above this murky plane, 
we get lost in this kind of thing . . . ““he was 
a flame-winged seraph guarding the gentle 
angel. They floated together in beauty. They 
were not doing anything so common as to 
hold hands: it was their spirits that reached 
and clung, made glorious by the moment that 
would die.’” The old Babbitt is going a bit 
seedy. 


Nothing But Propaganda is an interesting but 
not quite successful book which obviously 
had to be written. It faces bravely and clearly 
a number of problems about which contem- 
porary writers have been shy; but the author 
has not quite been able to see these problems 
through. The conflict becomes increasingly 
personal and the final outcome is, I think, 
falsified by its reduction to subjectivity. The 
ultimate conflict of living in the mind of the 
young woman Communist is posed as a choice 
between two lovers—the bland liberal physicist 
and comfortable advanced thought in Hamp- 
stead and Soho, or the tough Marxist war 
correspondent and the rigorous exhilaration 
of ‘‘real war’? in Moscow. She chooses 
Moscow, and the harder road. A false con- 
clusion, not really a solution but an escape 
from her field of battle. It is curious that 


' England at war, except as a momentary back- 


drop, never really appears. 


Denys Val Baker is an imaginative and 
versatile writer of some promise. His stories 
vary in mood from the rhapsodic to the 
ironic, and include a number of skilful, though 
not profound, exercises in psychological ten- 
sion. There is vitality in his writing, but it is 


George de Mire 


DELPHI 


This magnificent 
volume from the French 
School in Athens 
contains the most 
comprehensive and 
beautiful series of 
photographs of Delphi 
that have ever appeared 
on this subject There 
are 248 plates. This 
volume was originally 
published in Paris by 


A new and exciting book which throws 
an unusual light on Shakespeare’s use 
of words and images. He develops 
the method of ‘cluster criticism’ which 
enables us to gain a new insight into 
Shakespeare’s Imagination, and his 
recurring use of the images of particu- 
lar birds and beasts to convey certain 


ideas. 10/6 
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LINDSAY DRUMMOND 


Les Editions du Chene 
and is one of the finest 
examples of book pro- 
duction that we have 
seen since pre-war days. 


Royal Ato. £4 10s. 


all a bit lush and loose as yet, and his analytical 
stories never quite get moving because they 
concentrate too exclusively upon the single 
character, the one-way response of the individ- 
dividual to his environment. The Factory 
shows a nice satirical restraint in the ‘‘Brave 
New World”’ style. 


There was a time, many years ago now, 
when the world of Mr. Theodore Powys did 
at some points intersect with the real world, 
out-of-the-way and forgotten points, it is true, 
of great peculiarity. But now the two worlds 
have gone completely apart. The real world 
has changed and widened, Mr. Powy’s world 
has contracted, and the village of Madder 
has lived up to its name. It is a world of utter 
silliness (in both the Jacobean and modern 
senses of the word), in which ‘‘maidens’’ are 
made to be ‘‘merry’’ with men over fifty 
(clergy preferred), and old men read exclu- 
sively in the Old Testament in order to re- 
enact the ‘‘merry doings’’ described therein. 
Every story seems to be a little old boy’s 
mischievous defiance of Squire Jar, who lords 
it over Madder, with a purpose and an existence 
as sinister as it is dubious. There was a 
genuine, if archaic, quality of parable in 
stories like Unclay and Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine and a beautiful consistency of form, 
which The Only Penitent alone in this book 
retains. The rest are but parodies of Powys 
idiosyncrasies. 


Nicolai Leskov occupies an _ individual 
position in the tradition of nineteenth century 
Russian literature, both in time and in style. 
Coming between Turgenyev and Dostoievski, 
his work has been unjustly overshadowed by 
that of other writers considered more 
‘*characteristically’” Russian, and is hardly 
known at all in this country. It is a good 
thing that our conception of the Russian 
literary tradition should be re-adjusted by the 
publication of some of his best stories. 


Leskov is the most truly Russian of them 
all. His humour is boisterous, his style ex- 
uberantly racy and idiomatic, his invention 
inexhaustible, and his understanding of 
humanity unlimited. It is possible that he 
derived something from Fielding and Smollett 
(and there is even an affinity with Sterne in his 
style), for in youth he.came much under the 
influence of an English Quaker friend of the 
family, and as a young man worked under a 
Mr. Scott, the English steward of a large 
estate. His is a daylight vision, utterly without 
that brooding psychological introspection we 
associate with his immediate successors, or the 
darkness that is always under the surface of 
Gogol’s most crackling wit. In particular, 
his story of the ‘‘Left-handed Artificer’’ of 
Tula and his adventures in. England, is as 
healthy a laugh as you will get these days at 
the expense of both our countries, and ought 
2 be as popular here as I bet it is in the Soviet 

nion. 


THE ROARING NINETIES by Katharine 
Susannah Prichard; Cape, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Philip Lindsay 


ERE, INDEED, IS A GREAT THEME—THE 
fight of the Western Australian diggers 
in the eighteen-nineties to defeat big 

business and the politicians. It is therefore 
with genuine regret that I confess that, fine 
though the tale is in parts, it falters behind 
history. One becomes impatient with the 
characters meandering futilely in their petty 
personal dramas, when lonely diggers are 
banding themselves together, ready to fight, 
to die, to protect the gold in search of which 
they have hazarded everything. 


They won, those diggers, like their earlier 
mates in thé Eureka Stockade rising in 
Victoria, when government tried to rob them. 
Government here, too, threatened, the police 
bullied, big business rigged the courts, but 
these courageous fellows—Australians, Eng- 
lishmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, Scotsmen, stray 
Europeans and Chinese, and even Americans 
lured from California by the terrible dream of 
gold—were not to be cowed. Jail-sentences, 
sabotage, evictions could not break their faith 
in justice, in the pathetic hope that they might 
win their rights by appealing to the Queen. 
But it was not until they themselves took 
action, uniting in defiance, that the terrified 
government threw in its hand. 


As one of the characters here remarks: 
“*That was one of the best fights ever put up 
by the Australian working class, Morrey. It 
affected the whole future of the country, 
forced the Forrest government to drop its 
opposition to federation and brought the West 
into the Commonwealth.’’ 

With so great a theme, it is a pity that Mrs. 
Prichard did not content herself with writing 
history, with using only the documentation— 
one of the irritating things in the book is that 
one is not always certain where fact merges 
into fiction—instead of leading us up romantic 
back-alleys about Dinny Quin and Sally 
‘Gough and Sally’s husband, Morris, the son 
of an earl. None of the characters takes on 
life, though that would not matter had they 
been drawn in epic proportions and used more 
as symbols, as Eleanor Dark used her charac- 
ters in what is perhaps the greatest Australian 
novel, The Timeless Land, which dealt with the 
arrival of the first convict fleet. There the 
landscape and the conflict between white and 
black man and between white man and nature 
is drawn on a sympathetic yet heroic scale. 

Here, however, we have a vast and desolate 
landscape laid for the battle between reac- 
tionary government and united adventurers 
and, because the figures remain insignificant, 
the conflict never rises out of the background, 
brilliantly painted though that is. 

Yet in spite of its shortcomings, this book 
should certainly be read by all those interested 
in the workers’ struggle. It is reliable as 
history, if, alas! sometimes as dull as most 
written history. Mrs. Prichard would have 
done better to have discarded the story alto- 
gether, and I only hope that here she is using 
for fiction the material she has gathered for a 
work that would be of genuine value, for a 
work greatly needed—the story of the Western 
Australian goldfields and the diggers’ fight for 
freedom. 


Side-lights on History 


TOOTING CORNER by Eric Bligh. Secker 
& Warburg, 15s. 


THE LIVING HEDGE by Leslie Paul. Faber, 
10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Edgell 


F WE HAD WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME IT 

would be possible to write a history of 

individuals, a breaking-down to infinity of 
the generalisations by means of which we 
increase our control over the course of society, 
as the scientists’ theories enable them to 
exploit the qualities of matter. 

But as our existence is finite, we have to be 
content to look through those small windows 
into the immensity of human experience which 
are opened for us by the artists. And among 
these, after the great creators, none are more 
precious than those who compose the history 
of their private lives. 

Both these books have a claim to our atten- 
tion as genuine revelations’ of the immediate 
past, out of which our own lives have to some 
degree also grown. They contain elements of 
experience which are common to a great 
number of us. In both, for instance, there is 
the over-running of the beloved haunts of 
childhood by the flood of bricks and mortar. 
In Mr. Paul’s case we have the frustration and 
confusion of the adolescent thrust into the 
cramping confinement of a routine, blind-alley 
job at the moment when his faculties should 
be allowed their natural expansion. 

Mr. Bligh’s evocation of the vanished world 
of Tooting in the nineties is written in a style 
that must be lingered over to appreciate its 
varied accuracy and subtle exactness. The 
shape of his book might, perhaps, have been 
imiproved by pruning here and there. As a 
piece of social history, it gives a valuable 
picture of the effect of a tradition of 
Dissent through several generations of a family. 
Its sketches of people have a tenderness and 
charm which springs from a natural under- 
standing. One is left with the impression of 
a personality integrated by self-sifting, by the 
refinement of a sensibility, originally fine, 
through the discipline necessary to overcome 
the disabilities of a natural affliction of the 
speech. 

His love of English tradition, of English ways 
and buildings and poetry and books is the 
unifying force of the book. Not that there is 
any jingoism in it, far from that. And Mr. 
Bligh disclaims any political leanings, but from 
internal evidence I should classify him as a 
non-party democrat. Besides the general 
pleasure his book gives, one must be grateful 
to him for rescuing from oblivion a description 
of, and two broadsides which commemorate, 
the trouncing of the Austrian general, Haynau, 
the butcher of the Hungarian democrats, by 
the East-end brewery workers. Here is a sample, 


Then out of the gate he did run, 
A rotten egg he got from one, 
For all did try, yes, every one, 
To show how we loved such a brute, 
Who women flogged and men did shoot 
For trying tyranny to uproot, 
Oh, Barclay & Perkins draymen. 


Mr. Paul’s childhood was broken into by 
the first World War, and the first volume of 
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the bodley head 


his autobiography is a faithful, though rather 
scrappy, reflection of confusion and disintegra- 
tion in a community with few roots in tradition, 
put under the strain of rapidly changing 
circumstances. The writer was a sensitive and 
gifted boy, but seems to have lacked an 
intellectual core, so that the quite usual develop- 
ment—religious faith—agnosticism—socialism 
appears to have left him shattered and, as the 
the book jacket informs us, sent him flying 
back to some form of mysticism. The follow- 
ing neurotic vision of a working-class demon- 
stration (which should be contrasted with the 
ballad quoted) perhaps gives the clue to this 
revulsion: 

The avalanche of the left was descending 
on me. Shutting my eyes I saw the marching 
ranks move inexorably down the Whitechapel 
Road, join the confluent flood from Commer- 
cial Road, and move under the dipping and 
stabbing red flags .... 

The hoarse hostile shouts enraged the 
crowds so that they shook and became dan- 
gerous. The grey men with bulging sagging 
clothes, the impassive police, the shining 
leather truncheon holsters, the horses groomed 
till they shone like varnished toys, all waiting. 
I watched them with my inner eye, breathlessly 
waiting the bloody clash, and trembled for it. 

‘*Murder,’’ I said. The heads crumbled 
like eggshells and smashed brains clung to the 
uplifted truncheon. The crowd scattered. A 
horse tripped over its entrails. Murder.’ 

Though not such agreeable reading as Mr. 
Bligh’s book, there is sincere self-revelation 
in The Living Hedge, and it presents a not 
untypical specimen-life of the youth of a 
certain social stratum which needs to be under- 
stood. 

But let’s drink a toast to the memory of 
Barclay and Perkin’s draymen, who didn’t 
suffer from all these modern complications. 


Shorter Notices 


GREAT FRENCH ROMANCES. Edited by 
Richard Aldington, Pilot Omnibus 3, Pilot 
Press, Vs: 
! HE PILOT PRESS, HAVING GIVEN US AN 
“Peonass of Victorian novels and another 
of R. L. Stevenson’s work, has now 
collected together—in defiance of the paper 
problem—four famous French novels: The 
Princess of Cleves, Les Liaisons Dangereuses 
(Dangerous Acquaintances as a translation 
seems to lack something of the original im- 
plication) and Balzac’s infrequently found 
Duchess of Langeais. They were published at 
intervals of approximately half a century, 
Madame de Lafayette’s noble and rather 
ponderously courtly novel appearing first in 
1678 and Balzac’s Duchess last in 1838 

As with Pilot Press’s two former companion 
volumes, the introduction is of interest on 
its Own account as well as in relation to the 
collection it prefaces. Mr. Richard Alding- 
ton’s sensitive, reasoned apology and analysis 
is engagingly personal, lively and assured and 
as well-balanced and distinguished  stylis- 
tically as the introduction to four such chroni- 
cles of fashions in sentiment should be. 

His feeling for a past aristocratic literary 
genre is not untinged with a certain resentment 
towards those later ‘‘philanthropists’? who 
have believed in ‘‘the people’s art’’ and the 
people’s appreciation; he believes it is untrue 
to say that “‘literature and the fine arts were 


ever understood or really loved at any time 
by more than a few persons,’’ a view which is 
apparently not shared by his publisher, or 
by this reviewer. 


THE NEW SCHOOL-TIE by G. C. T. Giles. 
Pilot Press, 5s. 


Mr. Giles was President of the National 
Union of Teachers while the Coalition Govern- 
ment’s Education Bill was going through 
Parliament. In this book, written at the end 
of 1945, he gives a concise, convincingly pre- 
sented account of the realities of the ‘‘caste 
system of education’’ as we have known it, 
and an analysis of the difficulties that have to 
be faced in implementing our new aims in 
education. He makes one feel that the obsta- 
cles can be overcome and that the children of 
to-day will have a much better start in life than 
the last-war generation. 
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story, you can quickly learn to write for the stage. 
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Postal Courses in Writing One-Act Plays, Writing 
Full Length Plays, and Staging your play. Also 
Courses in Short Story Writing, Writing for 
Broadcasting, etc. Write for Brochure SCI 1, stat- 
ing in which form of creative writing you are 
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This absolutely new and wonderfully 
simple Idea and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to quick thinking 
ever devised. It gives the word you 
want—when you want it. It puts words 
and ideas at your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. New ideas 
spring to your mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word-channels 


that enable you to make your talks, | 


letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 
power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind—vitalise the message—grip the 
interest — sway — convince — compel. 
Easy—quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for 


a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. | 


It will make your ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 
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conflict between the individual and 
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Editor of the New York Times Book 
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American literature of this century 
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principles operative in all human 
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reference to its “three spheres” — 
the economic, the political and the 
cultural. Owning his debt to the 
sociological thought of Rudolph 
Steiner, the author examines our 
leading ideas on reform, with 
particular and highly topical appli- 
cation to the scope and limitations 
of State action. The result is a 
new and illuminating synthesis of 


this vast theme. 12/6 
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Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 

| cessful writer you must go to school. 
Let practical journalists teach you in 
| a personal and understanding way by 
| post. Write to the London School of 
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